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FAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Some Vermont Farmers’ Meetings. 


OBSTACLES TO FARMING.—CORN CULTURE.— 
NEW FORAGE CROPS.—650 POUNDS OF BUTTER 
FROM A COW IN ONE YEAR. 


While in Northern New England I had the 
pleasure of attending two meetings of the Ver- 
mont board of agriculture. ‘The board appears 
to be doing more and better work than at any 
previous time in its history, and its meetings 
are well attended and highly appreciated by the 
farmers of the State. Prof. W. W. Cooke, 
director of the experiment station and secretary 
of the board, aims to be present at all the meet- 
ings. The other members are: M. W. Davis, 
Westminster; H. W. Vail, Pomfret; Rolin C. 
Smith, Pittsford; Hon. William Chapin, Mid- 
dlesex, and C. M. Winslow of Brandon. The 
meetings continue through two days and one at 
least is held in each county. Twenty-one will 
be held this year. They are 


MOST LARGELY ATTENDED IN TOWNS WHERE A 


Mr. Davis is the oldest member, having been 
appointed at the reorganization of the board in 


1881. At the Norwich meeting Mr. Chapin read 
&@ paper Oa removing obstacles to successful cul- 
tivation. He had no faith in trying to remove 
Vermont mountains. ‘They are too valuable 
for growing timber and protecting the valleys, 
but he would remove stones from tillage fields 
so that labor-saving machinery can be used; 
would bury the stones in drains for improving 
wet lands, lay them on river banks to prevent 
damage by washing, and those not needed for 
theee purposes or for fences he would pile in 
heaps to be everlasting monuments to the in- 
dustry of the proprietor. He would take out 
trees by the roots instead of leaving a stump to 
obstruct the plow or mower. 

USELESS FENCES SHOULD BE REMOVED, 
and thus help save part of the $600,000 annually 
expended in the State for repairs. Crooked, 
sprawling brooks should be straightened, and 
weeds and worthless growths destroyed. The 
Bible rule of overeoming evil with good should 
be applied to farm crops, as when rye is raised 
in fall and spring instead of weeds. Procras- 
tination is one of the obstacles to be removed 
On too many farms. Get ahead of your work, 
manure in the fall and raise early crops that 
will mature before killing trosts. Use boards 
and nails rather than bay and grain for keeping 
animals warm. Ice water for cows is an ob- 
stacle to butter making; so is a short supply of 
fodder, but a mortgage on the farm is the worst. 
Keep out of debt and you will solve the prcblem 
of double taxation. Too little attention to poli- 
tics may be worse than too much. Farmers 
should know what law makers are doing and 
keep the railroads and banks from getting more 
than their share of State protection, or assist- 
aace. They should take their boys to the agri- 
cultural conventions, and occasionally give 
them a chance to look in upon the legislature. 
In the evening Mr. Davis gave his views on 
corn culture. He believed that 


THE CORN CROP HAD BEEN DOUBLED 


in some towns by the interest awakened by the 
board of agriculture. On corn land he would 
extend its cultivation still more. With this crop 
the owner of a sandy farm can compete with 
the owners of the best grass land. To do this 
the silo is indispensable. On suitable land corn 
can be grown for less than the price in market. 
Select a variety adapted to the locality, an early 
one for short seasons. He had bred a good va- 
riety by mixing the best seed he could find, col- 
lected from a quarter of the towns of the State ; 
always keeps a two years’ stock of seed corn on 
hand to avoid scarcity after bad years; uses 
machinery in place of hand labor; no boe goes 
into his field yet it is free trom weeds; buys but 
little fertilizer, but makes and saves as much as 
possible. If a boy and horse can tend forty 
acres of corn at the west, they can do the same 
here on the river meadows. His own field isa 
quarter of a mile long and there is not much 
time wasted in turning corners. Let the corn 
ears be large enough for boiling before the silo 
is filled. Corn may be 
THE SALVATION OF VERMONT AGRICULTURE. 


It should be raised on every acre of corn lang 
that does nut produce a ton of hay. He annu 
ally raises from 1200 to 1500 baskets of ears on 
his own farm. Mr. E. M. Goodwin, ex-mem- 
ber of the board, said he could raise corn for 
less than fifty cents per bushel; had raised it for 
thirty-four cents. He could feed more stock 
from an acre of corn than from any plant he 


—s 





knew. A. W. Cheever said it showed good 
courage to discuss corn raising after such a 
killing frost as they had last fall. It literally 
whitened the state and he had doubted if there 
would be enough good seed for the next years’ 
planting. It will pay to raise a plot each year 
specially for seed, planting with rows a little 
wider apart to give the fullest sunlight. We 
go over too much land in New England to get 
the crops grown; should farm better and then 
farm more. Idle land is expensive property to 
own. He had plantcd one-third of his own 
farm to corn several years in succession, and 
found it paid well. The smoothing harrow is a 
great help if the landis properly prepared tor 


its use. 
Atthe Milton meeting Mr. Homer W. Vail 


ot North Pomfret read a paper on the 
THREE REQUISITES TO SUCCESS 


in dairying, the man, the cow and her feed. He 
would name the man first though either one 
without the others is as one-half of the sbears. 
A lazy man will be a poor dairymaz, and poor 
feed will spoil any cow. The Jerseys were in- 
troduced into his town many years ago and 
they have nearly driven out all the native blood. 
Bat some herds are much better than others. 
The herd of Mr. Skinner of Tunbridge which 
gained a reputation on 400 pounds of butter per 
cow was entirely cared for by the owner. Mr. 
Skinner knew how to feed and thus his success, 
It takes time to bring even a good cow up to a 
yield of 400 pounds per year. Maud S_ never 
made her best record when taken direct from 
the pasture, neither did Mary Ann of St. Lam- 
bert. The best bred animals are never too good 
forthe business farmer. With good cows well 
cared for there is as much profit as from manu- 
facturing. The cow should be looked upon as 
a machine for conyerting raw materials into 
market products. Perfect grass is a perfect tood 
for cows but it cannot be obtained twelve 
months in the year. Its nutritive ratio is 1:5.5 
and insmixing feeds we should approach that 
standard as near as possible. 

Mr Scott of Craftsbury who made 650 pounds 
of butter per cow per year fed dried grass cut 
when very young and tender. Eight acres pro- 
duced enough for four animals, but he made the 
land very rich. He also found that it took three 
years of good feeding to bring his cows up to 
their best yield. 

THE HAY FROM GREEN GRAIN STRAW 


is not appreciated as it is deserves. It is very 
rich and easily digested. It loses in yalue as it 
ripens because the nutritive ratio is changed. 
There is too large a proportion of carbohy- 
Grates to the protein. The dairyman should 
select foods for winter feeding that will come 
nearest to green grass. His own feed is early 
cut hay 12 pounds, ensilage 10 pounds, grain 7 
pounds. The grain is corn meal, wheat bran 
and cotton seed meal, 3 pounds of cotton seed 
to 4 of corn and bran, these being about one- 
third corn by measnre. At present Vermont 
prices the feed costs fifteen cents per day per 
cow. He gets 14 pounds butter per day per 
cow at 30 cents per pound or 45 cents income 
against 15 cents as cost of feed. He warms the 
drinking water in extreme cold weather, but 
not much water is needed when feeding ensi- 
lage. His cows appear mature at four years 
old though not fully grown. They are like 
some boys able to do as much as men provided 
they are well fed. Young animals have strong 
digestive powers. 

A. W. Cheever spoke upon the advantages of 
winter_over summer dairying and the import- 
ance of increasing the production of dairy 
farms. Making butter in summer is like rais- 
ing poultry and bringing it all to market at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas when the prices 
are crowded down by lazy ones who produce 
most when production is most easy. The 
dairyman’s aim should be to work a little land 
well and then work more just as well till a suf- 
ficient business is done to bring a reasonable 
income. 

PROF. COOKE GAVE AN ACCOUNT 


ot the work being done at the experiment 
station.g Had a good word for the Rural-New 
Yorker potato but had found alfalfa poorly 
adapted to Vermont climate. The forage plant 
teosinte is also too tender so far north though 
it has friends in New Jersey where it grows 
thirteen feet high. In Vemontit reached only 
as many inches. Prickley Comfrey appears 
more promising but the cutting is laborious and 
its feeding value is yet undertemined. 

A new buckwheat from Japan will be tried 
further next summer. Experiments in siloing 
corn indicate that it should wilt before being 
packed. It should lose one-fourth its water. 

Apple pomace came from the silo in good 
condition and made good feed. It should all be 
saved for feeding cattle. That tried at the 
station was from old-fashioned cider mills and 
was mingled with straw in the press. He fed 
ten pounds per day to cows with excellent 
results. 


LEASING THE GREAT PONDS. 





There is quite a lobby around the State House 
to renew the monopoly over the great ponds of 
Massachusetts. The case is simple. From 
time immerorial the State has assumed the con- 
trol of the great ponds—20 acres and upwaid 
each—and has held them as trustee for the peo- 
ple, allowing any one to fishin them. A score 
of years ago it was suggested to stock them 
with certain fancy fish, as bass, carp and land- 
locked salmon, and the fiish commissioners of 
the State were allowed to lease them to private 
parties and towns for this purpose. These par- 
ties had the exclusive right to fish in these 
ponds for a term of years, ranging as high as 
twenty years. But they were to stock them, 
and the State furnished the young fish, the 
parties usually paying only for transportation. 
So the lessees had the ponds absolutely in private 
right and use, and often a single person had an 
entire pond for twenty years for his own use 
and sport and for his few choice friends. 
Some sold chances to fish for a quarter or a 
dollar a day, and even to parties who owned 
the shore, as their ancestors did. This was 
gross favoritism and created much bad feeling. 

Much of the stocking has been a failure and a 
farce, as when land-locked salmon, only a cold 
and spring water fish, was put by scores of 
thousands into mud and bog ponds. Many of 
these leases have now run out and about 80 are 
still held, of which about 30 expire in a year 
or so. Of course the old parties would like to 
renew their pet indulgences and continue their 
sport at the expense and exclusion of their 
neighbors. What boidness of pretence for 
stocking a pond, when the experiment has been 
tried for 20 years, especially when a bass will 





grow to six pounds in six years, and 50,000 of 
the young fry may be had of the State commis- 
sioners fora song! The pretence is an imposi- 
tion, constituting a fish “trust,” to the defraud- 
ing of the people. They are now asking for a 
twenty years extension of a monopoly that it 
was a blunder to grant in the outset. 

In 1885 the legislature saw the mistake and 
repealed the law granting leases. Now men 
are about the State House seeking to restore 
the repealed law of leasing. Lately men have 
appeared before the committee on fish and 
game for renewal of leases when they have 
been clearing over $3000 a year, and in sight of 
their excluded neighbors. Why should Massa- 
chusetts make a breach of her trust for the 
people of the commonwealth by granting to a 
few the monopoly of what belongs to all? 


W. B. 
Reading, Mass. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 





What Side Ehow Festures Shall there be. 


MANY MEN WITH MANY MINDS.— FROM UTTER 
PROHIBITION TO INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS. — 
THE WEIGHT OF OPINION OPPOSED TO ANY 
SIDE SHOWS.—WOULD SUCH A COURSE “Pay”? 


I object to all side shows in agricultural fairs 
that partake of the nature of gambling. 

Northampton, Mass. L. C. FERRY. 

I do not Know of any side shows that are of 
advantage. It would be better if all were ex- 
cluded. H. A. BARTON, Jr. 

Dalton, Mass. 

Gambling of course; and all such as peddlers, 
throwing balls at niggar’s heads, aunt Sallies, 
which by the uoise disturb the peace, and in 
some societies interfere with the address and 
other exercises. James 8S. GRINNELL. 

Greenjield, Mass. 

Anything that we would not have our child- 
ren become familiar with, should be rigidly 
excluded. F. W. SARGENT. 

Amesbury, Mass, 


All games of chance or anything approach- 
ing it, should be excluded. E. M. Smits. 
East Deerfield, Mass. 


I would allow no side shows, whatever, at an 
agricultural exhibition. 
Winstow 8. Lincoxn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Exclude all kinds. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Gero. W. R. HILL. 


I would exclude side shows of all kinds. No 
society can afford to have its grounds cumbered 
with such useless trash as is too often found, 
besides their influence is demoralizing, and de- 
tracts from the good name of any organiza- 
tion. Lewis J. WELLS. 

South Woodstock, Conn. 

All si. shows should be excluded from agri- 
cultural exhibition grounds that are low and 
immoral in their tendency, all illegal games of 
chance, and pool selling. We also forbid the 
sale of cider or beer of any per cent. on the 
grounds. Henry T. Rossins. 

Great Barrington, Mass. 

Fortune telling,’ wheels of fortune and chance 
games of all scrts, shooting gallerics, minstrel 
performances—as they are usually of too low a 
grade to be moral,—gift enterprises—always a 
swindle. W. H. Brxsy. 

North Adams, Mass. 

At my suggestion the directors of the Marshfield 
agricultural and horticultural society in 1871 
voted not to allowthe sale of lager beer, ale, 
beer or cider on the grounds of the society. It 
was also voted on my motion that all games of 
chance or lotteries be forbidden. Personally I 
have opposed horse racing, too, and have done 
all that I could to keep our exhibitions down to 
purely agricultural fairs. 

FRANCIS COLLAMORE. 

North Pembroke, Mass. 

I think that all side shows should be exclud- 
ed from agricultural exhibition grounds. The 
fair itself should be made sufficiently interest- 
ing to draw and interest the patrons of the ex- 
hibition. P. M. Harwoopn. 

Barre, Mass. 

So far as the exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
horticultural society are concerned I can say 
that no side shows have ever been allowed. 

RoBERT MANNING. 

Boston, Mass. 

The side shows to be excluded from agricul- 
tural exhibitions may be safely left with the 
officers of such exhibitions on account of differ- 
ence of circumstances in different localities. 
Some societies allow side shows upon their 
ground that they would not if they were out of 
debt Wm. H. Snow. 

Becket, Mass. 

All chance games and prize packages—every- 
thing of an immoral tendency—all shows that 
are not educating to the rising generation. 

Sam’. A. BARTHOLOMEW. 

North Blandford, Mass. 

1 would exclude all shows tending to lower 
the morality of the community, all games of 
chance as well as the selling of cheap goods to 
defraud the public. In fact, I wonld so far as 
possibie restrict all side shows that tend to draw 
the interest of the visitor from the exhibition, 
but would add a few features tending to educate 
as well as amuse the visitors. 


JoHn Q. Evans. 
Amesbury, Mass. 


I would exclude all side shows that are im- 
moral or that include games of chance. I 
would put a round tax upon those admitted, 
thus getting a good revenue for the society. 
The farmer’s boy and girl must sometime see 
some of the side shows of life and might get 
an acquaintance with them here while under 
home influence. I would endeavor to make the 
steer show, poultry show and youth’s depart- 
ment so attractive as to outshine the side 
shows. ¥. G. Howgs. 

Ashfield, Mass. 

All kinds should be eliminated and there by 
credit would redound to the managers. Ex 
clude: lst all games of chance—where many 
boys take the first lesson; 2d, the “birch beer,” 
with too often a stick in it; 3¢0, the Indian doc 
tor and the wonderful quacks who in strident 
notes proclaim the cure of corns and deafness 
through their nostrums. In fact, sweep out all 
humbugs and swindles and keep them out. 

Montpelier, Vt. L. A. FLINT, 

The boys go to cattle shows for a good time. 
Let them have it. I would have nothing sold 
within twe hundred feet of the fair building. 
No gambling of any kind on the ground. No 
intoxicants of any kind and no racing on the 
track except during race hours. Would let all 
the hawkers and peddlers come on the ground 





that would pay the regular fee for doing so; 
would let in all the six legged calves, one legged 
hens, fat women, rifle practice and any and 
everything else that is not included in the for- 
bidden things and would exact a fee from each. 


D. H. Tuna. 
Bowdoinham, Me. 


Our county and lecal agricultural societies 
are established for the benefit of the men, 
women and children of the State, and any prop- 
erly conducted exhibitions of amateur athletic 
sports accompanied by displays of live stock, 
which are proof of successful breeding, and 
meetings for the exchange of advanced ideas 
upon agricultural topics, are most proper attrac- 
tions to have at the autumn fairs. 


F. H. APPLETON. 
Peabody, Mass. 





EMBELLISHING SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
From an t ducational Standpoint. 


SOME BEAUTIFUL AND SENSIBLE THOUGHTS. 
EVERY SCHOOL YARD SHOULD HAVE A FLOW- 
ER GARDEN CARED FOR BY THE STUDENTS. 
At the meeting of the Massachusetts horti- 

cultural society, Feb. 23d, Mr. L. M. Chase, 
master of the Dudley school, read an excellent 
paper on the embellishment of school grounds. 
He said our system of education is in many re- 
spects the best in the world. The high estima- 
tion in which we hold our schools has perhaps 
made us too conservative and rendered us too 
unwilling to make changes to bring them into 
line with the most advanced educational 
thought. Our system is not as practical as it 
should be. Many college graduates are utterly 
unprepared to perform life’s most common 
duties. Important faculties and powers have 
never been developed and trained. There are 
two important particulars to which our schools 
should give most earnest and immediate atten- 
tion—manual training and natural science or 
the study of the racts and phenomena of nature. 
There is nothing which yields so great results 
for a small expenditure as the decoration of 
school grounds. How little has been done to 
educate the young by rendering their school 
surroundings beautiful and attractive. How 
many school yards are there in which you can 
not find a tree, vine or shrub, or even a perfect 
blade of grass, lacking the conveniences re- 
quired tor comfort, and in some cases for de- 
cency and good morals. 


EVERY SCHOOLHOUSE SHOULD HAVE AMPLE 
SPACE 


around it for light and ventilation, for exercise 
and for beauty. Evenin cities, where the cost 
of land is great, it would be far wiser, if econ- 
omy must be practised, to diminish the super- 
flzous ornamentation of the houses, and to in- 
crease the size and beauty of the school grounds. 
To have taken a few acres of our vast and ex- 
pensive parks, so located as to be inaccessible to 
ten thousand of our school children, and subdi- 
vided and added them to our school grounds 
would have been an act of wisdem. School 
grounds should be separated into two distinct 
portions—one for an outdoor gymnasium, and 
devoted entirely to that purpose; the other 
should be devoted to turf, trees, shrubs, flowers 
and walks. Pupils should be taught that 
everything which adds to the beauty of this 
place must be carefully preserved. Every 
plant should be labelled and catalogued, and 
most carefully nurtured. All outbuildings 
should be screened by lattice work, or, better, 
by climbing vines like the woodbine, Virginia 
creeper, etc. Pupils should be early led to take 
an interest in the cultivated part of the grounds. 
They will soon love the plants and learn how to 
care for them. When this occurs, thefts and 
destruction of flowers,so common in many 
places, will almost entirely disappear. Many 
school grounds in New England with an ex- 
pense of five dollars a year would in ten 
years be rendered exceedingly beautiful, and 
would make a return of a hundredfold in the 
improvement of the premises and in the intel- 
lectual and moral development of the commu- 
nity. But the most important advantage of 
these improvements is the use to which they 
can be put in 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION, 
A great fault in our system of education is that 
it is almost exclusively literary. Habits of ac- 
curate observation and a knowledge of the phe- 
nomena and facts of nature are almost un- 
known. The book which should be our primer, 
and throughout life our constant companion, is 
as littie read as many family Bibles. Though 
interesting, comprehensible, adapted to every 
age and grade of mind, indispensable to our 
best enjoyment of life, unsectarian, superbly 
bound and illustrated, and free to all, the Rook 
of Nature is almost never read. The great ma- 
jority of our people, know almost nothing of 
vegetable life, the mode and manner of vegeta- 
ble growth, its important relations to our com- 
fort, health, and even life, its influence upon 
our moral and spiritual natures. Rightly im- 
proved, trees, vines, shrubs and flowers can be 
made important auxiliaries in instructing and 
developing our young children, furnishing 
means for numberless object lessons, even in 
our primary schools. Such lessons are learned 
without effort, and even with delight by chil- 
dred who find other school tasks irksome. 
God’s plan of education first of all presents to 
the young child the book of Nature. The 
waste and cruelty of expecting children to do 
the mental work of men are wholly reprehen- 
sible. 
NATURE IS THE FIRST TEACHER. 

Her lessons are all object lessons. Her lovely 
form and melodious voice attract the eyes and 
charm the ear of infancy. The golden sun, the 
silver moon, the stars, the falling snow, the 
rainbow, the boundless ocean, awaken in the 
young child ideas of wonder, love and beauty. 

Set the child down in the lap of Nature, in the 
midst of flowers and trees, mountains and the 
blue arch of sky above him. Let him hear the 
songs of birds, the soft breathing of spring, the 
sighing of autumn, the blast of winter, and his 
education is properly begun, and not till then. 
Nature is the child’s counterpart. 

How the wisdom and goodness of God are 
shown in the life and growth of the tree! How 
much in common with our lives have the lives 
of trees! The spirit of the woods is most in- 
spiring to the soul. Their silence and tranquil- 
ity wake meditation and devotion. ‘The 
groves were God’s first temples.” Solomon 
loved trees and planted an arboretum. He 
knew them all, from the stately cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop on the wall. Moses, the 
greatest man of ancient Bible history, com 
manded, “When thou goest out to besiege or 





make;war on another nation, thou shalt not de- 
stroy the trees, for 


THE TREE OF THE FIELD IS THE LIFE OF MAN.” 


Religion, philanthropy, patriotism, gratitude to 
our progenitors, justice to our posterity, self-in- 
terest, science, and wise foresight all demand 
that we shall train up the young to love, plant, 
nurture and revere trees. The beneficent Father 
who remembers the lilies and very hairs of our 
heads has given them for our good, that we 
may reverently receive, richly enjoy and at last 
render a good account of our use of them. 

The time is near when there wil! be connected 
with all our school grounds cultivated portions, 
in which can be found flowers in bloom, from 
the early snowdrop to the late-blooming chrys- 
anthemum, and typical specimens of our finest 
native trees and shrubs, and small beds of 
broken ground where seeds can be sown, from 
which children may see the mystery of germin- 
ation and plant development. These will serve 
the double purpose of beautifying the premises 
and affording aid in practical instruction in 
natural science. 

IN THE DISCUSSION 


which followed, Mr. William E. Endicott al- 
luded to his own school days, when each child 
had a portion of the school yard to care for, and 
it blossomed with flowers the yearround. Rev. 
Calvin Terry said that the modern system ot 
education is faulty and sadly deficient. Too 
much attention is given to lessonsin text books 
and care to receive high marks. It isa machine- 
inculcation of facts and not an education. More 
attention paid to flowers and trees would do 
much to prevent this. 

Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcut spoke of the respect 
that was paid to flowers and shrubbery in the 
Public Garden, and thought that the educational 
influence o1 such things in the school grounds 
would be very advantageous. 

Mr. F. H. Appleton told what had been done 
by the citizens in Peabody on Arbor day, and 
Mr. W. D. Philbrick, of the experiences in New- 
ton. He thought that better teachers were 
needed, — teachers competent to interest and 
instruct the children from the book of nature as 
well as from text books. 

Rev. A. B. Muzzey said this is of very 
great importance in protecting shrubbery and 
trees in public places. There is sumething 
wrong in the inherent impulse of a boy to cut 
and hack atatree. Every boy will protect what 
he loves, and should be early taught to love the 
trees. Inthe examination of teachers the ex- 
aminers should find whether they have a love 
ot flowers and trees, and whether they are able 
to give rudimentary information about them. 

Mr. Chase thought that much could be done 
by the society offering a prize for the best kept 
school grounds. 





A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


Underx the caption of a “‘ A National Farmers 
Movement,” the Prairie Farmer gives apparent 
support to a scheme presented by a correspond- 
ent who proposes to form a nation of farmers 
inside of the present American nation, the aim 
of which shall be to advance the price of all farm 
products from 25 to 50 percent above present 
prices, and to ensure a profit of from 30 to 60 
percent above cost of production. The scheme 
proposes to include every farmer in the country 
in its membership, and to exclude all others; to 
choose a president, secretary, and treasurer, and 
pay them good salaries, elect senators and rep- 
resentatives to a special congress of its own 
which should legislate on all matters relating to 
the cost of production of food and other prod- 
ucts, and what the prices should be in the 
markets of the United States. 

The congress should take possession of the 
national capitol, or some State capitol, in which 
to do its business, should publish and distribute 
its acts in a bound volume annually to each 
member, also publish a weekly newspaper. 
The laboring classes are to be so distributed 
over the country as to giveemployment at good 
wages to all. One dollar a year, more or less, 
will pay for membership, and as there are five 
miliion farmers who would join the organiza- 
tion, the writer thinks the monopolistic mil- 
lionaire, who is now constantly robbing the 
farmers, would find his match. This is surely 
a nice little scheme. Who will bid for the 
offices, and who will publish that newspaper ? 


DAIRY FARM CROPPING. 





Bay State Practice Best. 

In a recent lecture to the students of the 
Massachusetts agricultural college at Amherst, 
Mr. James Cheesman said : One of the common- 
est errors in the press and platform work of the 
time is to quote examples of success, which are 
too remote from the view of the reader or hearer. 
The intensive systems of cropping in Sweden, 
Denmark, and the Channel Islands, give val- 
uable lessons, from the fact that in those coun- 
tries from soiling on arable land, dairying has 
received its widest possible application. But 
work done nearer home should be esteemed 
more highly. Ifa farmer is told of what hap- 
pen sa long way offhe naturally thinks such facts 
beyond the reach of his observations, and gives 
them less weight than he should, sometimes lest 
they should be unsuitable to his conditions. To 
young men starting out in life it is unnecessary 
to go beyond the college gates for examples of 
economic practice in summer and winter feeding. 
In Dr.Geossmann’s four consecutive years’ work 
on supplementary fodder crops for midsummer 
feeding, we have ready-made facts for study and 
imitation in our own State farming. Such work, 
and the experience of some of our best farmers, 
render it needless to go beyond State lines for 
instruction. 

If asked to produce the best instance of suc- 
cessful dairy practice from the standpoint of 
hard, matter-of-fact farming for a living, I 
would cite the case of Mr. A. W. Cheever, of 
the New ENGLAND FarRMER and GRANGE 
Homes. Perhaps the highest tribute I can pay 
him is to quote the language of Mr. T. S. Gold, 
of the Connecticut Board of Agriculture. He 
said, “Mr. Cheever was born op poor, rocky 
land near Boston, by courtesy called a farm. 
He cleared the rocks and made a farm, building 
drains with the stones. He had no stock or 
breed of cattle suited to his purpose, till he 
made, by using polled bulls on common cows. 
With scanty capital, no social influence, and 
without city friends he had no market for his 
butter, till by sheer force of character he created 
one in the city of Boston by the excellence of 
his products.” We must agree that such intel- 
ligence, faith, pluck, determination, endurance, 
and success entitle us to claim for the Bay 
State as much merit as can be found in any part 


of the globe. The subject of this example wag 
not content to fold his hands and pray for better 
conditions. He made his conditions, and raised 
three crops a year to the acre by soiling with 
winter rye, oats, common millet, Hungarian 
grass, golden-millet, and fodder corn. This farm 
had sixty acres in mowing, tillage, and pasture, 
and forty acres in wood. It kept from three to 
five cows and heifers, a yoke of oxen, and a 
horse. Of late years the farm carried thirty 
animals, less than ten per cent being under a 
year old. Pine Hedge farm butter has sold as 
high as 85 cents a pound in Boston, a solid kind 
of testimony to the value of such farming. 

Every farmer cannot make choice butter, the 
creamery offers an easier and better market for 
farm products than private butter making on 
small farms. All dairy farmers may take a 
lesson from this system of cropping, and the 
New England milk grower will find it the 
cheapest and easiest way of raising food for 
cows when pastures are bare, and the flies tor- 
ment, whether he sells it in cities, or makes 
cream for the butter factury. It gives variety, 
and cows fed such food give the greatest yields, 
and make the most profit for their owners. 








SCISSORED AND PENNED. 


Farmers will become healthier in body and 
mind in proportion as agricultural papers are 
read, for several reasons; they uniformly con- 
tain a large amount of unexceptionable family 
reading as to health, temperance and sound 
morals.—James D. Dewar. 


Mr. Kibby of Brookfield, Vt., says that he 
keeps his summer butter by puting it into cloth 
bags about the size of the tub he wishes to fill, 
and keeping it submerged in a tank of strong 
brine. He takes it up and packs in clean tubs, 
or boxes at any time the market is good, and 
he thinks it comes out as fresb as newly made 
butter. Atany rate he gets better prices than 
he could in summer and the butter gives good 
satisfaction. 


The New ENGLAND FarRMER thinks it time 
that the man who has an improved herd of 
Jersey or Guernsey cows and makes butter that 
does not need coloring should be appreciated 
and get more for his butter than he who put a 
few cents worth of butter color in each churn- 
ing. We hope the needs jof consumers will 
drive farmers into keeping a better class of 
butter cows. It would prove a blessing in the 
end and make a market for the stock of those 
who have been spending time and money try- 
ing to raise the standard of cows.—People and 
Patriot, N. H. 

The Green Mountain ‘grape, advertised by 
Stephen Hoyt’s Sons, New Canaan, Ct., was 
found by Mr. J. M. Paul of North Adams, 
Mass.,on the side of the Green Mountains in 
Vermont. It is said to grow as strong as the 
Concord and to ripen nearly three weeks earlier. 
The color of the grape is greenish white when 
ripe and the quality is pronounced superb. Dr. 
Collyer, director of the New York experiment 
station, says the vine has proved productive, 
hardy, free from mildew and the grapes are in 
quality the best so far as tested. 


Plan well now, and carefully, for every part 
of the spring and summer’s work, not in a 
general way, but in detail, so that when the 
time for action comes, there will be no hes- 
itancy, no uncertain, hap-hazard perform- 
ance. Turneach proposed operation over and 
over in your own mind now, and see if there is 
not some defect, if there is not some better way. 
Talk with others. Read everything that will 
throw a ray of light upon the subject. Have 
you the best and most profitable implements ? 
Is there not something which will prepare the 
soil better or more perfectly ? 


For farmers in general the Southdown is per- 
haps the most protitable sheep, because its mut- 
ton is of a superior quality, and brings so high 
a price in the market, that these sheep can be 
profitably reared for meat alone, without refer- 
ence to the fleece. But there isa good profit 
also in the wool, which stands next in fineness 
to that of the Merino, and the fibre is so strong 
that for some kinds of cloth itis preferred by 
the manufacturer to all other sorts. These 
sheep are hardy and so active that they thrive 
well even on the short pastures of billy ljand. 
Thousands of them ought to be rapidly import- 
ed for the increase of our flocks.—A. B. Allen 
in N. Y. Tribune. 


The cultivator of the smallest farm falls far 
below his privilege if he does not have con- 
stantly at hand at least two or three of the best 
agricultural journals to be had, and read them 
thoroughly and systematically. They bring to 
him the thoughts and experiences of many 
others, their successes and failures. He may 
criticise and find fault with what they say, but 
even this exercise will develop his own thoughts, 
and lead his mind mto new channels, and the 
result cannot but be useful. A few dollars ex- 
pended in papers are sure to return many fold 
their expense to the owner of even a small 
farm. From long and wide observation, we 
can confidently assure that it will puy. 


The Duchess is one of the largest pears 
grown. Mr. Tapley of Revere some years ago 
sent a bushel to Boston market which counted 
only sixty-five, and reports two barrels sent 
from New York State by a Mr. Yeomans that 
required but 175 for a barrel. His orchard con- 
tained ten acres of Duchess pears and forty 
acres of Baldwin apples, and all the trees were 
trimmed and handled for producing extra large 
fruit. In the early days of the Duchess pear 
Mr. Tapley received $90 for nine bushels sold 
in Boston, But it is an uncertain bearer on 
ordinary land and usually worthless except on 
quince roots and ina very rich clay soil. The 
standard of quality in pears as in butter has 
been raised a good deal within a few years so 
that ordinary goods sell at low figures. The 
Vicar pear was once profitable but the Anjou 
and cold storage has nearly driven it out of 
market. 


It is time that the oleo men have one good 
point to make in this fight,and that is that 
ladle packed butter ranks in market quotations 
the same as oleomargarine, and both are usu- 
ally at the foot of the list, so that in the face of 
the matter it does look unfair to give one the 
advantage of using artificial coloring while de- 
nying it to the other, but on principle the fact 
is that oleomargarine has no business on the 
list at all. It is no more butter than it is eggs 
and cheese, and nothing but the cool, calm gall 
of the makers of it even accomplished the 
traversity on common sense of allowing it to 





get into such company.—Ame Dairyman’ 
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vVKOFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A. FP. HUNTER. 


Egg Accounts. Keeping Hens Over, 


A Criticism. 


WERE THE FIGURES CORRECT. 

It does not seem tu me that Mr. Hanter’s 
method of figuring his profits is quite correct. 
It looks as though the 125 fowls allowed for De- 
cember should also be figured in for October and 
November. He sold his old hens in August to 
make room for these pullets and says that they 
began to lay in September. Figuring in this 
way would make abont 30 cents difference. 

Then again, if he takes account of stock Jan- 
uary lst in a business-like way, we find he bas 
shrunk 42 in number. Deducting these from 
his amounts would make 19 cents difference, 
which added to the 30 cents above, reduces his 
profit 49 cents per fowl, or to $2.63 each. It 
may be very satisfactory to do the figuring his 
way, but is it correct ? 

I hope Mr. H. will publish the number of eggs 
he receives each month. T. F. CuHILp. 

Rowley, Mass. 

We have two or three letters of a similar 
tenor to this, which, as we said in the paper of 
February 2, was not unexpected. The account 
is not perfect, and it is simply the hens’ account 
with themselves. So many hens ate so much 
food, etc., and laid so many eggs, and in so do- 
ing earned $3 12 apiece over and above the ex- 
penses. 

As to the shrinkage: When we increased 
our flock from 22 to 75, and again from 75 to 
167, we did not credit the account with any 
gain, we simply credited the larger number of 
eggs received and charged the larger expense 
for grain, etc. The reason for the sbrinking 
was solely consideration for the little boys who 
do the feeding. We kept 25 to 30 fowls in the 
basement of the barn, which is a splendid place 
for them, but it is 150 feet from the house and 
about the same distance from the henhouse, 
which involved a considerable additional jour- 
ney three times a day. On carefully consider- 
ing the matter I decided that that extra work 
hardiy paid for 25 or 30 additional fowls, and so 
gave up using the barn cellar for hens and have 
them all under one roof. I have room for 
130 or 140, but began this season with only 125. 

I was careless, also, in the statement that 
the pullets began to lay in September. Three 
or four of the older ones did begin to lay then 

O cers began to lay in October, and were 
moved into the hen house and added to that 
month’s account. The others were moved into 
the house about November lst, and a good 
many of them hadn’t begun to lay December 
lst, although all were reckoned as laying at 
that time, and all but half a dozen were laying 
before the end of December. 


THE MONTHLY EGG ACCOUNT. 


ee 6 © « 2 2068 
+ « » e » 1890 


3958 


No.eggs laidin January ..... 
os «© « February (28 days) 


Total market value of do . . . «+ « 0 0 » + $88.63 

* costoffood .... 26 03 
Balance to credit .. 12+ ee cece « 62.60 

This is over a dollar a day net earnings 
from 125 hens and pullets! These same birds 
paid over a dollar a day profit in December, 
also. Cin any farme~ earn a dollar a day 
easier ? 

The fizures of this winter’s account have 
been kept very carefully; not only each day’s 
eggs being recorded but the number laid by 
each pen each day. 

The result is quite curious and throws con- 
siderable light upon the advantage of keeping 
pullets over old hens. 

In one pen there are 12 year-old hens that 
have laid in these three months 266 eggs; an 
average of 7f eggs per hen per month. In 
another pen and the next one to the old hens 
there are 14 pullets that have laid in three 
months 829 eggs, an average of a slight frac- 
tion Jess than 20 eggs per pullet per month. 

Quite a difference there in profit! 

Some writers claim that it pays to keep hens 
over 2 second winter and even a third. Possi- 
b'y it does where the hens have not laid vigor- 
ously their first winter, but these year-olds 
were giving us a liberal quota of eggs a year 
ago and we evidently got the cream out of 
therm then. 

This illustrates ooe of the difficulties of trust- 
ing implicitly some of the statements we see in 
poultry papers. Most of the writers for the 
professional poultry papers aim to get their 
biggest egg yield in March, April and May 
when their eggs can be sold for breeding pur- 
poses. Itis not for their interest to have their 
hens lay in December, January and February, 
hence they preach (and practice) keeping over 
their year olds a second winter. If they get 
no more than one clutch of eggs from a hen 
and sell that clutch for $2 or $3 they are well 
paid for keeping her. 

Not s», however, with the farmer, who 
finds his profitin producing eggs for market. 
Eggs bring the highest prices in November) 
Decemb2r and January, then gradually fall off 
in price through February, March and April; 
and it is the early laying pullets, that come in 
in November and December and keep laying all 
winter, that pay the big dividends. 


ee eB 


FRESH MEAT FOR CHICKS. 

Care should be tak en in feeding meat or beef 
scrap not to give too much at a time at first as 
overfeeding it will cause scouring leading to diar- 
rhoea. If mixed with the morning mash about 
a sixth or a fifth part of the whole may be meat. 
When so fed chicks should grow rapidly and 
will be ready for market two or three weeks 
earlier than where no meat food is given. 


ANOTHER POULTRY ACCOUNT FOR 1888, 
Jan. 1. To 210 hens and pullets at 75c . . . $157.50 
«6 6 § 6vbreeding cockerels at $1.00, 5°00 
se at 60c. 12.00 
395,69 
3.75 
13 05 
22.20 


ai 


young 
Paid for feed of all kinds. éwen ete we 
Paid for poultry and eggsfor breeding. . 
Paid for 77 doz. eggs set at17c. 2... 
Losses oss 6 ew eee 6 6 
Paid for labor. picking poultr....... 10.00 
Interest on capital invested $450 at 5 percent 22 50 


San 


641.69 
Credit . 


Dec 31. By 255 hens and pullets at 75c. . $191.25 
‘** 20 chickens (hatchedin July) . 9.00 

‘* 8 breeding cockerels..... 7.50 

se 2 cocks *?+e Cees ~ e 2.00 

By Poultry O06 seis ow % @ «© e e 219.28 
” Eggs SOc 0..6:6.6 €:0..9.6 0.6 ee 404.20 
“ Manure... 60.00 


$893.23 


Met PreMpiccccoevcs eee ees ote eee 


Average No. hens kept... .. «eee 159 

oe No. eggs laid. . « « 6 0 0 0 0 © 0 23.079 
No. eggs per hen. . . «+ «+ «0 0 © o 145 
Price per GOB. 1-scececcsec ce 
prc fit per ls + ses eee + $1.58 


No account was madeof a few dozen thin 
shelled and cracked eggs as they were unsale- 
able. The hens are charged interest on value of 
poaltry and poultry buildings. The land was 
an apple orchard, from which the apples paid a 
large percent on the land. About 475 chickens 
were raised, all Plymouth Rocks. As the 
spring of 1888 was very late the chicks were not 
hatch>d in season to bring the best prices, and 
conseqneutly the net profits have not been as 
large as usual. 

N rth Charlestown, N. H. 
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8S. F. Gay. 





FERTILIZERS. 


Their Use and Abuse —Commercial Fer- 
tilizer Endorsed. 


The farmer’s meeting in Ploughman hail on 
Saturday last was well attended by men desir- 
ous of hearing the fertilizer question discussed 
by one so well qualified as Hon. J. J. H. Greg- 
ory, the popular seed grower of Marblehead. 
Not much that is new can be said on this sub- 
ject, but so long as old truths need occasional 
re-stating, and new students apply for informa- 
tion, there will be need of just such lectures as 
that given by Mr. Gregory, even though it b3 a 
repetition of previous ones. 


MR. GREGORY SAID: 


Too many use the term “‘phosphate”’ to cover 
all forms of fertilizer regardless of their compo- 
sition or value. Fertilizers differ, as do ma- 
nures made from different animals fed upon 
varying kinds of food. The man who asks 
Which is the best phosphate? is likely to be’ 
disappointed in the use of any fertilizer he may 
buy. He has much yet to learn. Nitrogen 
and potash are as likely to be needed as is 
phosphate, and if not furnished, the crops will 
suffer as will the pocket of him who thus works 
in the dark. Some say, “‘give me all the horse 
manure I want and you may have the fertiliz- 
ers.” Such men forget that horse manure varies 
greatly in value, and that the cost of hauling 
would be too great in many localities. City 
horse manure is often over heated, ‘‘fire fanged,” 
besides the urine is now carried into the sewers, 
thus depriving it of more than half its value. 
Could I have enough horse manure of good 
quality, within easy reach and at a low price, I 
would use but little fertilizer. Fertilizers are 
abused by being unevenly applied, spread too 
thin, or too near the seeds. Modern machines 
for broadcasting and distributing in the drills 
are necessary to the successful use of fertilizers 
if applied on a large scale. The use of potash 
is uncertain in results because ef the great dif- 
ference in the amount furnished by different 
soils; therefore no general rule can be given 
regarding its use. Each must learn for himself 
what his soil needs. Good agricultural soils 
hold the potash and phosphoric acid so well 
that there is little loss from excessive applica- 
tion of these, but nitrogen should be used with 
more caution. 


THE STOCKBRIDGE THEORY 18 THE TRUE ONE. 


Feed the plants what they need, just as you feed 
animals according to their needs. Young grow- 
ing anima!s require different food from mature 
animals kept in idleness. So squashes require 
different food from beans. I use fertilizer for 
squashes that contains from uine to twelve per 
cent of ammonia, while bean manure is better 
with but two per cent. Beans manured like 
squashes would grow leaves and vines but not 
many pods, while squash ground manured for 
beans would grow little worth harvesting. If 
one knows not the condition of his soil he 
should apply a complete fertilizer suited to the 
crop to be grown. Some plants need to have 
more fertilizers applied than they can take, 
Wheat is a delicate feeder and would fail if 
there was no excess of plant food in the soil, 
fr it cannot thrive on scant rations. Fish scrap 
is one of the cheapest forms of fertilizer but is 
unpleasant to handle till it has been treated by 
the fertilizer manufacturers. Some fertilizers 
are injured by improper handling. Dried blood 
that has moulded has lost some of its value. 
Fertilizers should be so dry they will not heat 
but not so dry they cannot be used when the 
winds blow. Some crops like cabbage feed so 
fast that they may exhaust the soil of its nitro 
gen before harvest time. Such crops should 
have 
QUICK-ACTING FERTILIZERS 


applied when the crop is growing. It might be 
unsafe to apply it allat once, or if not unsafe, 
unprofitable, as nitrogen quickly disappears in 
a soil. Lime may be useful on land butneither 
lime nor ashes should be mixed with manure 
unless applied at once, as they will drive off the 
ammonia. But if applied at once the earth will 
take up the ammonia and hold it for a time. 
Fertilizers can not be used in place of manure 
for indefinite periods, as soils need humus to 
keep them in good condition. I have grown 
onions on the same ground on fertilizers (ill the 
humus was all consumed, leaving the soil hard 
and difficult to cultivate. Rye or some other 
leafy crop should be grown occasionally and 
plowed in to keep the ground light. 


KAINIT IS UNSAFE TO USE 


for its potash because it contains so much com- 
mon salt that seeds are destroyed. Itisalsoa 
dear form of potash as the freight is the same 
as on the more concentrated forms. All fertil- 
izers applied liberally in the hill or drill should 
be well mixed with the soil or the crop may be 
lost. This is especially true of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers. South Carolina rock must be dis- 
solved before application or it will do the crops 
little good the first year. Undissolved fine 
bone may be used for laying down grass land 
and it may be used liberally with p2rfect safety. 
Small doses of fertilizers where large ones are 
needed do but little good. Applications of 200 
or 300 pounds on my land would be lost. The 
prices of commercial fertilizers are as low ag 
they can be under the present system of long 
credits. Competition is keeping the prices 
down and two large firms have come to grief 
recently. If farmers would club together and 
pay cash it would b2 better for all parties. 
Take no stock in cheap fertilizers offered, as they 
will disappoint every time. 


IN THE DISCUSSION 


following Mr. Hersey said that most of us are 
“all at sea” in the use of fertilizers. We do not 
know what our land may most need. We want 
those elements that are deficisnt, and which 
when applied will restore the proper balance to 
our soils. On some soils potash will do it, on 
others humus; rye turned in helps to decom- 
pose fertilizing elements already in the soils 
thus doing a double duty. It is unsafe to use 
an excess of potash salts, also of nitrogen. He 
had made many experiments to determine what 
his land needed. In one case he found $30 
worth of potash per acre injuring his crops, 
while $120 worth of ground bone proved bene- 
ficial. The farm now requires men of brains, 
and in future the dull boys will have to seek 
other fields for an occupation. 

Mr. Caleb Bates of Kingston said his land 
was too uneven in character to test fertilizers. 
It would be difficult to find two acres alike. 

Mr. Jefts of Ashby said that 

EXPERIMENTS HELP FARMERS 

to learn of the nature of their farms and fertil- 
izers used. One of his neighbors who had 
made many experiments in plot culture claimed 
it was tohima “liberal education.” Sulphate 
of potash has been found better than muriate 
for potatoes. Mr. Stockbridge once advised 
him to assume that his soil contained nothing, 
but was merely a brace to hold up the plants. 
By adopting that idea and using complete ma- 
nures he had found his farming profitable. 

Mr. Gregory alluded to the German farmers 
who keep accounts with their fields, charging ’ 





the amount of fertilizer applied and crediting 
the amount received in the crops, and thought 
the system might yet become practicable in this 
country, as farmers come to better understand 
the fertilizer problems. One advantage of fer- 
tilizer is that it can be applied during the growth 
of the crop which is not the case with manure. 
If he has a lot of onions or cabbage or other 
plants that look hungry he applies a few hun- 
dred pounds of nitrate of soda and often saves 
his crop by so doing. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Philbrick of- 
fered 
RESOLUTIONS IN MEMORY OF THE LATE HON. 

CHARLES L. FLINT 

which were adopted by a rising vote. Adj urned 


for two weeks when small farms will be dis- 
cussed by L. 8. Richards of Marshfield. 





RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


Seasonable, Sensible, Solid, Significant, 
Superior, Sincere. 


The wood pile should be worked up this 
month instead of waiting until the rush of su- 
garing and spring work. 

Small potatoes boiled and mixed into the 
warm mash given in the morning to the hens, 
will help them greatly at this time of the year. 

If you intend to hire a man for the coming 
season, the quicker it is done the better. Help 
on the farm is scarce, and the best is secured 
early. 

Save all the wood ashes. Remember that 
they have great fertilizing value for most soils. 
Secure all you can for top dressing meadows 
and grain fields. 

At the present low prices paid for beef, it 
doesn’t pay very largely to raise cattle to that 
end. Stillthere must be a “stop” in every- 
thing, and let us hope the beef market will soon 
be firmer. _ 

In selecting fertilizers for the coming spring, 
remember that gypsum, or land plaster, is a 
cheap and valuable form ot plant food. It is 
especially valuable for mixing with hen ma- 
nure, ashes and compost. 

We have learned by experience this winter 
that turnips are a valuable feed for young 
stock. Turnips will not impart fat like many 
other feeds, but they are rich in gluten, an ele- 
ment essential to the growth of miuscle, hence 
their appropriateness as afood for young ani- 
mals. 

We think that farmers who have had the 
pluck and enterprise to keep their flocks of 
sheep upto the standard during the past few 
years of dullness in the wool market, will soon 
be rewarded, for the indications are that wool 
growing will s.0n assume its old time stability. 

By this time, the schools which the farmer’s 
boys have been attending this winter, have 
closed. Some work should be provided for the 
boys to do now that study is over. It is better 
for a healthy boy to be employed in some light 
work, useful farm work, than to remain idle. 
Teach the boys to do something and to do that 
something well. 

Keep the barn floor cleaned up. Do not al- 
‘ow dirt, hay-seed and old rubbish to accumu- 
late in it during the winter. It there is any 
sorrel or other foul seeds in the hay, these seeds 
should be swept up as they accumulate on the 
floor and carried out and dumped in some piace 
where they can be burned. 

Sugar season, a very busy time for most of 
the farmers of northern New England, will 
soon be here, and preparations should be made 
accordingly by getting the sugar utensils and 
apparatus in order. If wooden buckets are 
used, see that the hoops are tightened, or, bet- 
ter still, purchase new tin ones. Sugar made 
from sap caught in tin buckets is lighter col- 
ored, and better than that made from wooden 
ones. 

If you have any young colts, now is a good 
time to break them. When a colt is a year 
old it should be harnessed and taught to rein 
readily. Tnere isno danger of breaking a colt 
when too young. ‘The danger consists in using 
them. The same is also true of steers. When 
breaking a colt, do not use a bridle having 
blinders. Blinders a.e a nuisance, and if dis- 
carded when breaking a colt, they can be dis- 
pensed with thereafter. 

At this time of the year but little out of door 
work can be accomplished, yet many things 
can be done preparatory to the busy spring 
which will be soon here. The farm tools and 
implements can be putin readiness for work, 
and, if broken, repaired. 1f new ones are 
needed, it isa good plan to purchase now and 
avoid the usual spring rush. If you use com- 
mercial fertilizers of any kind be making up 
your mind what you want so as to draw them 
home by sledding. Inthe seed line, too, select- 
ions and purchases should be made before the 
time for their use. Make a judicious selection 
of well known and tried varieties. Farmers 
generally cannot afford to invest much money 
or time in the so called novelties. 


HeEnkyY A. THOMSON. 
Rockingham, Vt. 





WHO GETS IT? 


Some Significant Figures and Quotations, 


The market quotations in the Farmer and 
Heme tor Feb. 13 set me to thinking a little, 
and if thinking isn’t too hard work I wish you 
would all try it. I notice that the retail prices 
inside of Faneuil Hall market for vegetables 
are quite different from those paid to the farmer 
by the dealer just outside said market. Cab- 
bage sells for ten to fifteen cents per head inside 
the market, and the farmer gets fifty to seventy- 
five cents per barrel outside, while the truckmen 
and railroads get about fifteen cents of this 
amount lIalso notice that they were sold at 
the roads for three cents each, and the treigh: 
and shippers’ profit would bring down the price 
to the farmer to about two cents each for what 
the consumer pays ten to fifteen cents. 

Carrots wholesale at 35 to 40 cents per bushel 
and retail at 25 to 30 cents per peck, which 
shows at least 200 percent profit on the cost of 
the goods. 

Potatoes at the cars sell for 60 cents per 
bushel, and at the market they bring 30 cents 
per peck; 100 percent profit. 

Onions sell for $1.00 to $1.50 per barrel, but 
yet if you buy a peck it will be 35 cents, and 
here is 200 per oent again. 

Parsnips 30 cents per peck and only 50 cents 
per bushel, and the same with spinach. 

The egg market is all broken up and selling 
at auction for five to eight cents per dozen, 
while the best “‘nearby and Cape” are but 17 tv 
18 cents, yet at retail the common stock is 
quoted at 20 to 22 cents while the best are 25 to 
28 cents. 

More apples are sold at 50 cents per barrel 
than higher, yet the retail price is 25 to 50 cents 
per peck. 

Just re.d over these figures again, please, 
and see if you think the farmer is getting his 
share. If he is not, how can he? 

When the market is dull why shouldn’t the 
retailers reduce prices and increase sales and 30 





move the produce faster, benefiting both the 
producer and consumer without hurting him- 
self? Do the middlemen get more than they 
ought? Do they grow rich while we grow 
poor? Are things as they should be anyhow? 
And if not, why not, and how can we help it? 
Cuas. W. Mann. 





THE BEST HONEY SEASONS. 


It is my opinion that the best honey seasons 
are when it is comparatively dry weather. 
Frequent showers are beneficial to the honey- 
producing flowers. In a very warm day when 
the air is filled with electricity, but scarcely a 
cloud overhead, by taking notice you will! see 
the bees bringing in the honey with all possible 
haste. Being loaded so heavily they drop upon 
the platform for a little rest before entering the 
hive. 

The hurr ing to and from the hive as though 
there was not one moment to lose, is a pretty 
sure sign of a shower “making up” in the dis- 
tant horizon. Flowers secrete more at sucha 
time. But after a shower, when the sun again 
shines forth, and a gentle breeze has shaken 
the rain-drops from flowers, the bees are again 
ready to start out securing their sweets. But 
with less appearance of nervousness. One who 
is not acquainted with these “little laborers” 
can not understand the intelligence they possess. 
It is regarded as instinct. I am inclined to 
think 11 is a fair amount of understanding. 

If any one should read this who is not much 
accustomed to the management of bees, let me 
say if you feel uncertain whether the queen has 
survived the winter, you can readily tell as 
soon as the early blossoming shrubs, such as 
pussy-willow and tag-alder, appear. If the bees 
show activity in bringing pollen, which will be 
seen on their posterior legs, you can feel sure 
the queen is all right, as the pollen obtained 
from these shrubs is for the purpose of feeding 
young bees. Whena colony shows no ambi- 
tion about storing polleo, there is danger of 
their having a worthless queen or none at all. 

List Jane was an excellent month for honey 
here in western New Hampshire. But after the 
wet weather commenced the remainder of the 
season was almost an entire failure. It needs 
the warm sun to draw the honey from the 
flowers for the bees to gain access to it. Cold, 
cloudy and rainy days keep the honey back 
During that time the “honey-gatherers,” under- 
stand it, and spend a greater part of the time in 
their hives with the nurses and house-keepers, 
for every hive is supplied with them. 

BEE KEEPER. 





PLANT FOOD FOR CABBAGES. 


A Crop That is a Heavy Feeder.—50 to 75 | 


‘ons of Manure per Acre. 


A common complaint made to seedsmen, gen- 
erally by market gardeners aud farmers, is that 
of tailure to secure, under what they term 
favorable circumstances, a crop of hard-headed 
cabbage; and it is usual for them to say that 
such failure was solely due to the seed they 
planted. While we admit that many strains of 
worthless seed are offered, we claim that a ma- 
jority of cabbage growers do not realize the im- 
mense amount of available food necessary to 
pertect such a crop. Being interested in this 
matter as seed dealers, we brought the subject 
under the notice of W. M. Johnson & Co., Chi- 
cago, Lll., who are the largest growers of cab- 
bage in the United States, it being a fact that 
between Ficrida and Chicago they have cabbage 
growing every day in the year. The success 
they meet with is sufficient evidence that they 
fully understand the business. The following 
is their letter to us, 

C. H. Tuompson & Co. 

The trouble with the majority of cabbage grow- 
ers is that they forget that the cabbage plant of 
the present day has been improved fully as much 
from its wild state as either the Berkshire hog or 
Durham cattle, and that the improvenent has 
been brought about by high cultivation or care 
with a very large supply of soluble food. Cut 
short the supply of soluble rich manure and the 
cabbage cannot come to the highest state of per- 
fection, and the same result will come to the hog 
on short rations. Tue soil—however good it may 
be naturally—is only a place to put fertilizer as 
well as seed. We use annually 50 to 75 tons of 


stable manure per acre to produce 15 to 20 tons of | * 
| inducements 


clean cut cabbage to the acre on the same ground 
every year. 
No doubt there is plenty of poor cabbage seed, but 
the best seed in existence will not produce large 
solid cabbage unless planted on ground having 
pleuty—and to spare—of soluble plant food in it, 
by heavy manuring. The late variet.es of cabbage 
must be planted early enough to give them time 
to head up solid. W.M. Jounson & Co, 





PRACTICAL IDEAS. 
Penned by Valued Subscribers. 


[We ehould be glad to have more postal card 
thoughts for this column.}) 


THE VALUE OF THE GARDEN 


as an appendage to the farm is seldom 0 
never over-estimated, but often undervalued 
Farmers are too apt to failof a proper apprecia- 
tion of the blessings attendant upon the proper 
cultivation of the little plot they denominate a 
garden. Take notice that I say “‘proper culti- 
vation,” and here is one of the main troubles. 
A. P. REED. 


FEED THE STOCK YOURSELF. 
Let your help and others clean up, cut wood, 
dig, plow, shovel, or anything else; put feed 
and care for every live animal on your piace 
yourself or stand right by and see that it is all 
done properly. GEORGE Q. Dow. 


A WORD OF CAUTION ABOUT CO OPERATION, 


As population increases, there is a decided 
advantage from a division of labor. Itis quiie 
enough tor one class of men to produce the raw 
material, another to manufacture, while a third 
carry it to the consumer. Where creameries 
have failed on the co-operative plan, try the 
individual. Let one or two men find the capital, 
buy at a fixed rate, sell when they choose, and 
having assumed the risks, haye the profits. 
The advantages of co-operative associations are 
sometimes over-rated. There are those who 
have urged farmers to do all their businss 
through them. In this country compelition in 
trade is very sharp, and for promptness and 
economy individual enterprise can take the 
lead. N. 8. T. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT IN H)T HOUSES. 


The electric light is being experimented with 
as an aid to the sun, during the long nights and 
cloudy days of a New England winter in the 
green houses of W. W. Rawson, of Arlington, 
Mass. 

In the winter of 1888 the writer of this in an 
essay before the Boston market gardeners’ asso- 
ciation reported the progress made by Prof. 
Siemens of France, in this application of electric 
light. 

First, That the light is efficacious in producing 
chorophyl which is the green principle of plants. 

Second, That an electric centre of light equal to 
1,400 candles, placed a distance of six feet from 





We plant our crop as early as possible. | 
| sturdiness of character to our children which | 





growing plants, appeared to equal in effect average 
day light of the winter season. 

Third, That plants do not appear to require a 
period of rest during the twenty-four hours of 
day, but make increased and vigorous progress if 
subjected during day time to sunlight, and during 
the night to electric light. 

Fourth, That while under the influence of elec- 
tric light plants can sustain increased heat with- 
out collapsing. 


Mr. Rawson reports that thus far the lieht 
has been quite satisfactory in promoting the 
growth of lettuce. He has not had the advan- 
tage of continuous light, as his lights are sup- 
plied by the street light company and the power 
is withheld after one a. m. This difficulty 
can be remedied by the use of storage batteries 

E. P. Krrpy 

Arlington, Mass. 

MILK OR BUTTER. 

The old milk question has again, as spring 
approaches, bobbed up, and the farmers who 
realize when cans are washed and mi'k carted 
to the cars, less than three cents per quart for 
their milk, while the same is retailed in Boston 
for eight cents, are looking about in this neigh- 
borbood for a remedy, and the only one dis- 
cussed now is the starting of a creamery ot 
which they have here the nucleus. They feel 
that they have long enough supported a large 


class of middlemen, and have not and do not | 


get a “new dollar for an old one,” besides being 
tied hand and foot to the milking of and getting 
to the cars the product of these herds. 

Concord, Mass. MEDICUS. 


DEHOURNING 


I would like to say to Mr. Hoyt, who con- 
tributes an erticle to the FanMeR and Homes on 
Feb. 16, that I have received over ten 
thousand letters from farmers who have 
adopted the practice, and that not a man finds 
any fault with it. It passes my comprehension 
what the farmers and dairymen of New Eng- 
land are thinking about that this practice aoes 
not now obtain an almost universal sanction 
with them, for I know by their letters that 


some of your very best Jersey and other dair- | 


ies are dehorned, and that the results are most 
satisfactory. H. H. HAarr. 
Chicago, Feb. 18, I889. 


IS STEAM AN ENEMY. 


The fruit outlook is not encouraging. Ripe 
fruit comes to market while our trees are in 
blossom and the market is supplied all the time 
till our fruit is ripe. Then all kinds from all 
over the world competes. Has steam spoiled 
our market? a. da Me 





NEW ENGLAND. 


The Right Way to Look at it. 


Why is itan enigma that so many young | 


people desert our New England farms while 
we read so much of the wonders of the West 
and beauties of the South and hear only growls 
and kicks forourown homes? From the time of 
babyhood to majority the chronic grumbler fills 
our ears with the tale of wretchedness of our 
New England farms till we really believe that 
we have the poorest and most desolate homes on 
the face of the earth and resolve to go West or 
South. 

What is the matter? 

We occupy lands which can produce more 
dollars to the acre than any other in the United 
States; we have the best and most comfortable 
buildings, best roads, best society, and best cli- 
mate, and yet we are deserting these blessings 
to be disappointed by the so-called wonders ot 
the West and can truly say, ‘‘Whata fool a 
fool is.” 

If our young people would imbibe a little of 
the Western push, take hold of the plow with 
both hands, delay purchasing a $200 carriage till 
that mortgage is raised and make a determina- 
tion to succeed, success is assured. The West 
can never cut off our dairy industry, while our 
climate, water, mountains and soil, which grows 
peculiar flavored grasses, will always remain, 
giving a patent right from nature on choicely 
bred stock. 

The West and South must always look to 
New England to replenish their stock of horses, 
cattle and sheep. And we believe from a 
financial point of view no section offers greater 
than New Enaglaud, while our 
pure atmosphere and rugged hills impart that 


can be obtained nowhere else, and 


‘Hurrah for old New England.” 
ENTHUSIAST. 


Y 


PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Cuticura Remevies Cures 


we 





Sxin and Brooo Diseases 


cnom Pimpces To ScROFULAs 
O PENCAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
whichthe CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by the 
thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and Cv- 
TICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure 
for every form of skin and blood diseases, from 
pimples to scrofula. 


Y 
MONTANA THE GOLDEN. 


Treasures in her mines, wealth in her herds, 
and a tertile and productive soil in her valleys 


Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and — 9 
beautified by CuTICURA SOAP. -*9 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak 
ness speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI 
PAIN PLASTER, the only pain-killing plas te 





and bench-lands, makes Montana the haven of 


the home-seeker worn and discouraged by the 
battles of life in the densely settled east. The 
Great Reservation and Milk river valley just 
opened for settlement offer a free home to set- 
tlers under their government rights. Go to 
Chinook (Dawes) Glasgow, Benton, Great 
Falls, Helena and Butte, via S: Paul, Minneap- 
olis and Manitoba Railway, the shortest line to 
Butte. For further information apply to 

F. 1. WHITNEY, G. P. &. T.A., &., P. 
M & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





Everything forthe Garden, 
Ruta Bagas a Specialty, 
Send your, Address 
»« Postal Card Fr Ca.alogue. 
DELANO MOORE, 


Presque Isle, 
Aroostook County, Me. 


HATLL’S 


MILK AERATOR 


DEPRIVES Mitk of its Animal Heat and 
Gaseous Odor IMMEDIATELY, while 
warm from the cow, without the use of 








ice or water. Send 2c. stamp for details. 
Patent d 

E. L. HILL, Mancfesecrer West Upton, Mass. 
STUDY Purough and pracuca 
instruction given by Mail in Book. 

keeping, Business Forms, Arithmetic 
Pennmanship, Short-hand, etc. Low 

rates. Distance no objection, Circulars free. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. C.8. BRYANT, Secy. 457 Main St. 


say, | 





YOUR GURIOSITY 


WILL BE AROUSED WHEN YOU KNOW IT! 


Keep Your Eye on One. 

It is a Singular Thing that if you hold this 
piece of paperin your hand and slowly revolve it 
in a circle same as you would the Strobic circles of 

Prof. Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. 


Keeping one of your eyes fixed on one of the above 





seals, that it will practically stand still while the 
other, seen from the corner of the eye will appear 
to revolve rapidly. Try it. 


It is nota singular thing, however, that 


LOUGEE’S VITALIZING COMPOUND 


Is A 


Very Radical Cure for 


Diptheria or Blood Peisoning, 


Rheamatism (which is Acid in the Blood.) 


It is not a new preparation, having been 

In use over Half a Century 
| and only recently put on the market. Send and geta 
Pamphlet Containing the Sworn Testimony 
of 40 well-known ladies and gentlemen of actual cases, 
of the above diseascs. 

The blood is the fountain of life; it is the gravest 
importance to the physical well being of the race that 
the vital fluid b« 

This done, no n« g medicines are 
needed, as pure l l tke if health 

¢# Not over one in fifty have pure blood, YOU need 
it. Get a bottle 70-DAY and take it regularly with- 
out Six bottles for $5. At all best druggists. 


Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


CUT THIS OUT 
AND TRY TO-DAY! 


Tt 


purged of all impurities. 


rve tonics or quietin 





29 the very best 


ceasing. 





ae ill | 


. 
« 
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=z jhe BEN ARRISON <——S 
OUR 50-PAGE CATALOGUE 
| Tells all about this Splendid New Potato 
and over 100 other Choice Varieties. Also 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds Sent Free to 
All. Address, GIDDINGS & READ, 
Rutland, Vt. 


PURE WHITELEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures are fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. BRown, Treas. SALEM, MASS 


$25.00 PER TON —Grain for Hen-Feed. Makes 
Hens lay. CHESLEY & BERRY, (Lewis Wharf) 
i2 and 14 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Maas. 








PEERLESS DYES 
sarmers Directory, 


INSURANCE. 





Are the BEST, 
Soup By DrueeisTs, 








Quincy Mutual Fire insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
surplus over ite-Ingurance,, . . . » » $204,026.39 
yainin Cash Fundthepaetyear,.,.., 15,101.32 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $20,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,231.48 
Jividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 60 per 
oent.on 5 years,40 percent.on3 years,and 20 per 
sent. on all others. 
CuAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay Secretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
1MOS KEYES. FRKv.L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES. 

ASTABLISHED i850. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
ymmission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


“tter neees, Se Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dr ed Apples, &é. 


az-Country Consignments Solicited.saa@- 


#8 Blackstone 8t., 
under New England Houre, 
. ¥. Brooxs. BOSTON. CwHas. 0. BRooxks 


W. H. RUDD & SON 


Commission Merchants in 
EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME, 
10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultrv Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities of 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tione sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Serap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &., &., 
Broken Rice and Wastej Brena 


Superior tor Chickens. 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOw 


MA.{ES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 60c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and Homgs. 























15 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale or 


POULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 


Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a 8 liy. For current quo- 
tations see mar report on fifth page. 


166 Reade St., Near Greenwich St., N. Y. 


References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y. 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,, N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market Reports furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 
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Women’s IJuterests. 


“akS. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor. 














A correspondent inquires fora way to 
make uncooked salad dressing with butter. 
Another who resides in Newport, Me., 
asks for the name of some woman who 
weaves rag carpets and rugs as she wants 
to get some carpet rags woven into rugs. 
We shall be glad to hear from any one in 
answer. 





The fashion of elaborate hair-dressing 
is again announced, but complicated coif- 
tures will be slow to gain favor. The 
detail of twist, curl and braid may vary 
but a simple arrangement of the hair is 
usually becoming, and is so convenient for 
busy women that it is sure to prevail for 
all but extreme ceremonious occasions. 
yYalse hair is now understood to be almost 
as injurious as hair dye, and women are 
learning to care for their hair without tor- 
turing it into architectual masses piled high 
upon their heads. 





‘Now, make a business of resting for a 
whole week,” says kind-hearted John to 
his tired wife, and thinks he has been gen- 
erous in his wish for her welfare. 

Would John expect to rest by going 
daily to his office and leaning upon his 
ledger and cash book, or by following the 
plough even if other hands held it. No 
woman can rest thoroughly in her own 
home with her work ever before her eyes ; 
involuntarily she carries the detail of bak- 
ing and brewing 1n her mind and in conse- 
quence is nearly as tired as if she actually 
did the work. 

Let her go away with the rest even if to 
a place not as comfortable as home, where 
she can eat a dinner sbe did not cook, sleep 
in a bed she did not make and forget her 
weariness in other people’s cares and 
p-easures. 

Thousands of bottles of patent medicines 
are swallowed by home-keeping women 
who had much better have spent the same 
money in car fare, in sight-seeing. To 
get away from herself is the main wish of 
the nervous, tired-out woman. 

To see how other people live suggests 
new ways of doing things and makes one 
contented with much that before seemed 
irksome. 








BREAD MAKING. 
Yeast, Loaves and Rolls, 

The eighth demonstration lecture at the Y. 
W.C. A. school of domestic economy was given 
before the largest number who have yet attend- 
ed, showing that the practical topic had a strong 
attraction for Boston housekeepers. 

Mrs. Greene thought that bread making is 
one of the highest accomplishments and greater 
attention should be paid to it, even if cake and 
fancy cookery were thereby neglected. The 
quality of the daily bread affects health and 
happiness more than any other article of food. 

Bread is made principally from wheat flour as 
wheat is the only grain with sufficient gluten to 
make a light spongy loaf. Wheat has all the 
elements of nutrition and all portions of the 
grain are needed with the exception of the outer 
coating or bran which is nothing but silex. 
Next the husk comes the gluten which is darker 
and contains the nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
elements. The centre or beart of the grain is 
composed ot the starch cells. Whole wheat 
meal or flour (not graham) contains all the nu- 
trilive elements, while the whitest flour is little 
more thau starch, a heat producing tood. 

Wheat grownin the South or in short hot 
summers is more nitrogenous than that grown 
in colder sections. 

THE GLUTEN OF WHEAT VARIES 


from eleven to fifteen percent and is capable of 
swelling five times its original bulk. St. Louis 
flour is ground between stones and is liable to 
become heated. It must be cooled before 
putting up or it may spoil. Haxall flour is 
rolled between iron rollers and this is the best 
kind for bread. 

St. Louis flour feels smooth and oily to the 
hand while Haxall flour is dry and gritty. 
There are different brands of each kind; they 
vary but slightly and all are about equally 
good. Flour and water mixed together would 
make a tough bread, hard to chew and difficult 
to digest. By the addition of yeast it is made 
light, porous and digestable. 

Yeast isa plant found upon the outside of 
grape skins and in some other vegetable sub- 
stances. This germ planted in a dough of flour 
and water feeds upon certain elements and a 
ferment or decomposition is the result. By this 
fermentation, carbonic acid gas is produced 
which 1a its efforts to escape swells the dough, 
as the gluten of the wheat will expand greatly 
before the gas is allowed to escape, in this way 
the dough becomes “‘light.” Baking it kills the 
yeast germ and fills the air cells caused by the 
rising or expansion of the dough. 

IN BAKING BREAD 


the middle of the loaf never rises above 212° 
because the moisture prevents its rising above 
the temperature of boiling water. Every one 
has her favorite way of bread-making; one 
says use no sugar; another never puts in short- 
ening. Mrs. Greene advised the useof short- 
ening because the little fat is not sufficient to 
harm us as a certain amount is desirable in our 
food; and she would add sugar sufficient to re- 
store the natural sweetness of the grain which 
is lost in the process of fermentation. Some 
use all water for mixing and others use al] 
milk, Mrs. Green prefers half and half. Bread 
made with water dries too quickly. There are 
two ways of making yeast bread ; one by mixing 
it in the evening, letting it rise over night and 
baking it in the forenoon; this is the best 
method for general use, but sometimes a loaf is 
wanted ina hurry, or it is not convenient to 
mix it in the evening. In such a case bread 
may be raised ready for the oven in four hours 
by using more yeast to hurry the fermentation, 
THE YEAST USED. 


Compressed yeast saves time but in some 
places it is not convenient to get the yeast 
when wanted and there are housekeepers who 
think that home made yeast gives a better taste 
to bread. Plain hop yeast made with bops and 
flour only is apt to make bread dark but raw 
potato yeast is an excellent kind to use and 
quickly made. One-fourth cup of flour, one- 
fourth cup of sugar, one tablespoonful ot salt; 
mix these ingredients in a bowl then grate the 





raw potatoes as rapidly as possible as the air 
turns them dark; then puur on a quart of boil- 
ing water and stir with a silver or wooden 
spoon. The thickening of the yeast depends 
upon the potatoes; more water may be needed 
to make the yeast like thin gruel. The hot 
water should cook the starch instantly but if it 
does not pour the yeast into a bright tin boiler 
and let it boil up. Let it become lukewarm 
and add a cup of yeast. Set it in a tempera- 
ture of 75°. After it begins to rise beat it 
several times. The next morning after making 
it put itinto glass or earthen ware and cover 
ight; keepin a cool place but where it will no t 
freeze. Some recommend using for this yeast 
water in which a pinch of hops has Leen 
boiled. 

A rule for hop yeast is as follows; steep 
one-half cup of loose hops in one cup of boil- 
ing water. Mix one and one quarter cups of 
flour, one quarter cup of sugar and one 
tablespoonful of salt. Stir in the hop tea and 
pour it boiling hot into the dry ingredients. Boil 
until thick; when lukewarm add one cup of 
yeast. 

A QUICK WAY OF MAKING BREAD 

is to take for one loaf a pint of wetting, half 
and half milk and water. Add no sugar or 
shortening, but put in one-half teaspoonful 
of salt and a whole yeast cake dissolved in as 
little water as possible. The bread will not 
taste of the yeast even if this large amount is 
used. Use flour to make it stiff enough to 
handle easily. Knead until it is elastic; it 
should take about twenty minutes to mix and 
knead. Let it rise three hours; then shape in- 
to loaves without much kneading and let it 
rise an hour or a little longer and bake one 
Lour. The advantage of this way of bread 
making is that none of the natural sweetness of 
the flour is lost. This rule makes nice biscuits 
and rolls. 

For general use Mrs. Greene preferred the 
longer way of making bread. For one loaf 
use one cup ot scalded milk, one cup of water, 
one small tablespoonful of butter (never use 
lard), one small tablespoonful of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth cake of 
compressed yeast. Melt the butter in the hot 
milk. Use flour to mix which will probably 
be about four and one-half cups. Never mix in 
quite all the flour that the wetting will take, as 
it would make the bread too hard. Do not 
knead bread at night, but knead it in the morn- 
ing about five minutes. Then let it rise and 
cut it down with a knife two or three times 
after it has risen; this delays the baking of the 
bread, but makes it much nicer. 

Mrs. Greene said she seldom baked her bread 
until 10 or 11 o’clock in the forenoon. Bake 
one hour. 

An excellent rule for 


ENGLISH MUFFINS 


requires one pint of scalded milk, one egg well 
beaten, one-fourth cup of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and one-half cake of compressed yeast. Use 
pastry flour for these muffins, mixing them at 
night. Make a stiff drop batter and it will re- 
quire three or four cups of flour. Let rise over 
night; inthe morning put into battered pans 
and let rise half an hour, and if possible one 
hour. Bake in a quick oven. These are as nice 
as any rolls made. 

Excellent rolls are made by taking one pint 
of scalded milk, one-quarter cup of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, one-half cake of yeast, about four and a 
half cups of flour; brands of flour vary so that 
there can be no definite quantity of flour given 
for bread or rolls. 

FINGER ROLLS 


to serve with salad are made by taking a piece 
of dough the size of an English walnut; shape 
it by rolling in the palms of the hands into ob- 
long rolls about three inches long. Lay them 
in the pan and let rise until double their size; 
rub over with soft butter or a little milk and 
bake ten minutes. 

Whole wheat bread requires no kneading; to 
make it take a pint of wetting, half milk and 
half water, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
quarter cup of molasses, one tablespoonful of 
shortening, one quarter teaspoonfu! of soda, 
one quarter cake of compressed yeast. In mix- 
ing use two cups of Haxall flour and thrée cups 
of Arlington whole wheat meal. Let it rise 
over night, cut it down in the morning, shape 
into loaves and bake slowly one hour or longer, 

Sticks are nice to serve with soup; a small 
piece of dough is rolled with both hands upon 
the board and pulled out until six or more 
inches long. These sticks are laid a short dis- 
tance apart in the pan, allowed to rise and then 
bake quickly. Folded rolls are rounds cut from 
a sheet of bread dough rolled about one-third 
of an inch thick. These circles are pulled out 
into oval shape rubbed with soft butter and 
folded one-half upon the other. French rolls 
are made by twisting together two long rolls of 
dough prepared as for sticks only somewhat 
longer. 

Sheet iron pans are made for baking sticks 
and French rolls, but they can be baked very 
well in a common baking pan by care in place- 


ing them. 
AND CRUMBS. 


CRUSTS 

Bread sours because alcoholic fermentation 
bas been followed by acetic or vinegar fermen- 
tation. This is caused by letting bread stand 
too long or in too hot a place. 

Boil milk before using for bread; if boiled it 
can be used safely in the hottest weather. 

If acoal fire is kept burning all night the 
bread will be warm enough if set upon a table 
not on a part of the stove. 

A temperature of 75° will raise bread. Let 
bread rise slow; never hurry it. 

Cut bread or chop it with a knife before be- 
gining to knead. Too much shortening in bread 
backens the rising. This is noticed in raising 
buns. 

When bread is put in the bowl to rise rub a 
thin coating of butter over it to prevent a hard 
crust forming. Cover bread as nearly air tight 
as possible while rising. 

Bread should rise twice its bulk in the pans. 

Rub loaves when taken from the oven with a 
bit of butter folded in a cloth. 

Knead bread with the palms of the hands not 
with the tips of the fingers. 

Bread from poor flour has less gluten and it 
spreads in the bow! and upon the board. 

If flour has been kept ina very cold place 
warm it before using for bread. 

Use just as little flour as possible in kneading 
bread. The flour added in the morning knead- 
ing does not have time to swell and rise like the 
flour used in mixing. 

Mrs. Lincoln says nothing equals hand knead 
ing for bread. 

Eread is best kept in a tin box whicb should 
be scalded once a week. 

Bread moulds quickly in a stone jar. 

Soak a yeast cake an hour before using in a 
small quantity of water. 

Never keep yeast in tin. 

Wetting for bread should be of the tempera. 
ture of new milk. 

The cup used in these rules is the tin kitchen 


cup holding one-half pint. 





Use @ spoon at first in mixing bread and fin- 
ish with a knife. 

Never mix bread in tin, use an earthern bowl. 

Bread ought to keep good fuur or five days. 
It should not be cat within twenty-four hours 
after baking. 


CABBAGE SALAD. 


Wash and chop very fine one cabbage. Take 
two parts strong cider vinegar and one part 
water, add a teaspoonful of sugar and pour 
over the chopped cabbage. Let it stand over 
night. This igs more digestible than cooked 
cabbage. SeMANTHA H. Bet. 








GLIMPSES AT A WESTERN TABLE. 
Or Bills of Fare For a Palatable Dinner. 


It would be hard to find a place where skilful 
economy and careful planning are more needed 
than in the home of the average Western farmer. 
Money cannot be spared except for the necessi- 
ties of life, salt pork, corned beef, with salt 
codfish and mackerel are the staple, while fresh 
fruit and vegetables are too often lacking. 
Nor is this state of affairs confined wholly to 
the Western tarmer’s home. Milk, batter and 
eggs are produced it is true, but only to be sold 
or exchanged for groceries, sugar, dried apples, 
and other necessaries. I propose to give you a 
few bills of fare with recipes for dainty dinners 
from the materials mentioned, that which is or- 
dinarily found in the farm house. Good food 
is a necesssity in every home for in order to 
have clean minds we must have healthy, well 
nourished bodies and to ensure this inviting ap- 
petizing food is a necessity not a luxury to be 
sighed for as many suppose. But we will give 
our first bill of fare for Wednesday’s dinner. 
Onion Soup. Boiled Beef. Creamed Beets. 
Mashed Potatoes. Stewed Tomato. 
Carrot Salad. 
Cheese. Crackers. 
Cottage Pudding. Foam Sauce. 
Apples. Coffee. Tea. 

Onion Soup: Peel and slice six large onions 
and two large potatoes. Boil in one quart of 
salted water added to them cold. When tender 
rub off through a colander, return to kettle, 
add one pint, rich, sweet milk, salt and pepper 
to season, and two tabiespoonfuls of butter 
rubbed to a smooth paste with one tablespoon- 
ful of corn starch; simmer three minutes and 
serve. 

Boiled Beef: Select lean piece of either 
fresh or corned beef. it the latter soak for 
twenty-four hours in fresh water changed fre 
quently. Place in kettle with two sliced 
onions, one slice carrot, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, a tiny pinch of cloves and water to 
cover. Boil until tender then take from the 
kettle after salting if fresh beef is used. Serve 
with drawn butter sauce made by adding to 
a cup of liquid from kettle two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter mixed smoothly with one tea. 
spoonful corn starch, add one hard boiled egg, 
chopped very fine, also small cucumber pickle 
minced. Serve hot. Save liquor in whicb 
meat was boiled for soup for next day’s dinner. 

Creamed Beets: Slice enough boiled beets to 
make a quart bowlful. After slicing place in 
stew pan and chop fine with sharp knife, then 
add one pint rich, sweet milk, salt and pepper 
to season, add two tablespoons of butter. 
Stew five minutes and serve hot. 

Mashed Potato: Peel and boil in salted water 
rather small potatees, wh2n tender drain and 
mash fine; add a lump of butter or beef drip- 
ping, one-fourth cup of hot milk. Beet well 
together and serve hot. 

Stewed Tomato: One quart peeled and cut 
tomatoes either fresh or canned. Stew twenty 
minutes and serve with salt, pepper and a lump 
of butter size of anegg. Serve hot. 

Carrot Salad: One quart boiled mashed 
carrots; mix well with these a dressing of two 
tablespoontuls of salad oil or melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of made mustard, salt and 
pepper to season and four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Serve cold with cheese crackers, 
which are simply toasted crackers with melted 
cheese poured over each. 

Cottage Pudding: One-half cup of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, two cups of flour 
in which has been stirred two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, one cup of swect milk, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract. Bake in buttered 
cake pan and serve with a sauce. 

Sour Foaming Sauce: One cup of sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and one of flour, well 
mixed together, one pint boiling water, two 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Boil three minutes. 
Split slices of pudding and put sauce between, 
and over the top when serving. 

In these recipes a quantity sufficient for a 
family of six has been given. 

MARY CURRIER PARSONS. 


COOKING SCHOOL RECEIPS. 





Chopped Paste, Peach Pie, Veal Pie. 


For a chopped paste that will keep three or 
four days, use one pint of flour, one cup ot 
butter and one-half teaspoonfulof salt. Chop 
them together and add sufficient ice water to 
make a stiff paste. Rollout into a sheet and 
then roll up like a jelly roll. Cut slices fro: 
the end and roll into shape. If the paste is kept 
a few days fold in a napkin. 

For peach pie line a plate with paste and fill 
with peaches. If canned peaches are used cook 
them a little and sift them; fresh peaches may 
be sliced thin. Bake ina hot oven and when 
cold cover with whipped cream or a meringue. 

For veal pie buy a knuckle of veal, cover it 
with hot water and cook until tender. Add to 
the broth a small onion cut fine, two slices of 
carrot, a bay leaf, a sprig of parsley. Boil un- 
tilit is reduced to one quart. Cut the meat 
i (which will equal a little more than two pounds) 
into small pieces and put into a baking dish. 
Melt four tablespoonfuls of butter, add as much 
flour and pour the hot liquor slowly over it; 
add one-half teaspoonful of salt and a little 
pepper. Strain this gravy and pour over the 
meat. When cold cover with a thick crust and 
bake an hour in a slow oven. 

Beefsteak pie is made in the same manner. 


TOOL CHESTS FOR GIRLS. 


Parents do not object to see saw and hammer, 

gimlet and screw-driver in their sons’ hands at 
a very tender age. They look upon tools as a 
boy’s birthright. But a little girl is hurriediy 
told in a horrified tone to “put them down,” to 
not touch,” that she will cut herself or pound 
her fingers, and “‘get hurt” generally. 
But the time is not far off when there will be 
a@ room in the house set apart for the work- 
bench and that bench and its tools will be as 
free to the daughters as tothe sons. In their 
fashionable brass-hammering and wood-carving 
the girls have “got a taste” of it. We may ex- 
pect to yet see the carpenter come to give les- 
sons as regularly as the music teacher. Why 
not? That eight children out of ten would 
like it better there is no doubt. 

A dozen years hence certain branches of 
many trades will be largely occupied by wo 
men. We shall see young womem at study 











and work in architect’s offices, in the}wall-paper 





designing rooms, mixing paints and stains and 
finishes and fresco-washes. We shall see the 
student at the Harvard Annex emerge from 
her long companionship with the “higher 
mathematics” with the “plans and elevations” 
of a house in one hand and a “bill of lumber” 
in the other as “applied mathematics.” At 
present the training, in geometry say, is so un- 
applied that tbe ‘‘sweet girl-graduate” lays the 
tea-table with the cloth awry, and the plates at 
all angles and distances, and is serenely una- 
ware that she has hung her water-color drawing 
crooked until some distressed occupant of the 
room points it out. 

The modern female hand and eye are so far 
untrained that not one young woman in five 
can take shears and cut straight across a 
breadth of goods unless she fold and crease 
the cloth, or “slowly cuts by a thread.” 

For myself I have saved many a dollar first 
and last by being “handy with tools.”—Helen 
M. Winslow. 





THE DOOR-SILL. 


A “twin relic” of the deep step is the thresh- 
old or door-sill which rises up at the entrances of 
almost every room, a snare for the home- 
mother’s tripping feet. Why has not this unnec- 
essary piece of board, this boot-heel-destroying 
ridge been reduced toa level long ago! Per- 
haps the builder will tell us ‘‘We always make 
’em so.” But can the builder or even the archi- 
tect tell us of what real use the door-sill is, 
except perLaps for outside entrances? I know 
of several housekeepers who have bad their 
houses built without these useless protuberances 
and they assure me that I ‘“‘cannot imagine how 
much comfort they take in going from room to 
room with no door-sills to look out for, or to 
stumble over.”—Mrs. H. H. Robinson. 





Joseph Cook says that so long as women are 
tion of the people. 


Cambridge Daily. 





In choosing an orange from a box of Flori- 
das pick out the black or rusty-coated fruit and 
you will get the best. Another way to choose 
oranges is by weight, the heaviest being the 
best because they have the thinnest skin and 
more juice. 





Use the word “woman” whenever you can. 
She is a fine “woman,” a cultivated ‘“‘woman,” 
or a clever “‘woman” is better than the other. 
Still it is proper to say “lady” sometimes, as 
she is a “lady” in every relation of life.—Mrs. 
Sherwood. 





As soon as an article becomes uncommon, its 
value as a work of art rises to a surprising de- 
gree. Buffalo robes, which bave become scarce, 
are now fashionable floor rugs. Any one pos- 
sessing a buffalo robe should take it from his 
sleigh and spread it among the rugs of Oriental 
manufacture. 





Women vote in fifteen States on school ques- 
tions under various regulations and restrictions. 
They have full municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
and vote by petition on the sale of liquor in 
Arkansas and Mississippi. In the territories, 
women have equal election suffrage rights with 
men in Wyoming, and vote on school questions 
in Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Montana and 
Washington. 





Annie Jenness Miller says a spiral wire garter 
is the best kind and should be worn below the 
knee; it is not in the nature of a ligature, for it 
gives with every motion. Mrs. Miller also 
says that owing to the sensitiveness of the 
muscles and nerves under the knees, no liga 
ture should be worn at that point. She does 
not believe in the suspender garter, because 
when it is taut enough to hold up the stocking, 
it brings a strain where it ought not to be, 
especially in growing children. 





People’s tastes differ as to wiat is decent and 
modest. An Eastern woman as she walks may 
draw her robe up to her knees without immod- 
esty, but shame on hex if she allows her face to 
be seen. The Western woman of fashion must 
keep her ankles covered, but sees no harm in 
removing the veil from her face and shoulders. 
If our habits of civilization have so far subli- 
mated the imaginations of men and women that 
the embrace of the waltz is no more suggestive 
of impropriety than a handshake, and if the 
‘‘full dress” of a ball room is as icily null as the 
undress of an African belle, there can be no 
more objection to the one than to the other. 
—The Independent 





Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 


home equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Iv 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This ‘‘ good name 
at home” is “a tower of strength abroad.” 
It would require a volume 
to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 
Estes, living at 28 East Pine 
Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 
employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sore come cn his leg, 
which troubled him a year, when he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a suors time disappeared. 
Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 


tra) Street, Lowell, had Praise 
swellings and lumps 


9 
on his face and neck, H ood Ss 


which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 
rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room. 
On the recommendation of people of Loweli, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixfor #5. Preparedonly 
hy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


TIMBER IN THK BKAR 
PAW MOUNTAINS. 


The Bear Paw Mountains in the Great Reserva 
tion of Montana, are thickly timbered with pine 
and fir of a size suitable for milling purposes. A 
saw-mill is badly needed there to supply building 
material fer the Milk river valley, now being rapid- 
ly settled Persons can secure 160 acres of land 
free, under their government rights, from the 
Great Reservation recently opened for settlement. 
Wood, water, and coal abundant, For further in- 
formation call on 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A. St. P.M. & 
M. Ry., St. Paul. Minn. 


People 




















not allowed to vote we are governed by a frac- | 
He might have said a vul- | 
gar fraction, if he went into some voting places. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


Wyman Bros., Arlington, Mass., 


one of the very largest Market Gardeners, who for the fifth Season are 


TEXTING PARKER & WOOD'S SEEDS, 


Say that the germinating qualities this season were never excelled. and 
are always very Satisfactory. 


Market Gardeners’ Special Seed and Tool Catalogue and 1889 Retail seed 
and Tool Catalogue sent Free to intending Purchasers who mention 
this Paper and positively not otherwise. 


PARKER & WOOD, === 











Jorn 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Cough, Whooptng- 


Cough, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhcea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


To« thache, Earac he, 


Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back, and Soreness in Body or Limbs. 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


[t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure. 
Bruises like 
of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns anc 


Lameness 


Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
Magic. Relieving all mauner of Cra Chis 


> 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct from us, and req 
refunded ir not abundantly satisfle Retail } 


est 1t, shall re« 
rice 35 


l. 
of the United States, or Canada. §@ "Valuable pamphlet sent free, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE 


cts. § 


ve acertificate that the money shall be 


6 bottles, $2.00 


$2.00. xpress prepaid to any rt 
I. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Bostov, Mass, 


SED AND BLESSED IT. 
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FRUIT S FROM JUNE TO NOVEMBER 
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REID'S 


a = 


—— 


A. Bi. REE, 20*h and 


poeess. CREAMERY 


Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. 


‘ a = . 
ae BUTTER WORKER [== 
aS EE ree me la] 

eye }, MOST EFFECTIVE and CONVENIENT. / 
es sso CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK- df 
ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES, | 


_ Send for my Illus, Catalogue, containing valuable 
information for Creamery men and Butter Factories 


CREAMERY SUPPLIES. | 


Martec Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. |) 





ASHES "" 


SEND FOR 
MENTION FARMER AND HOMES. 


MY 
wM. 


CIRCULAR 
P. 


Canada for the LAWN and 


GARDEN. 


BEFORE BUYING. 


PERKINS, Danvers, Mass. 





YOUR 
HEEL 


2 


THE SANFORD 


WILL 

IN REPAIRS 
on every pair of Shoes, 
poe of Square Heels 9!) the time. 
s the only safe, durable, 
purpose. 
loose. } 
them send 10 cents for sample pair, free by mai!, to 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protectors 
auxs ONE DOLLAR 


and give you the comfort ofan 
Made of Chilled Steel. 
simple and neat device for the 
It does aot disfigure the Heel, cannot s p or work 
It is not noisy. If your shoe-maker does not Keep 


PATENTEES AND 
Soie Manufact’r’s, 


MANUFACTURING CC., 


4&4 HICH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





FOR TORPID LIVER. 


A torpid liver deranges the whole sys- 
tem, and produces 


Sick Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Rheu- 
matism, Sallow Skin and Piles. | 


There is no better remedy for these 
common diseases than Tutt*’s Liver 
Pills, as a trial will prove. Price, 25c. | 





Sold Everywhere. 
Ps UNIVERSAL 4 Full, —— 





Vapor and Water— 
fresh, sait, Mineral 


ta, we 


Centennial Award, 

Medal and Diploma, f¥—-4 

@A against the world. —] 

& Wholesale & Retail, Old Baths Renewed. 


Bend for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, 
a@ Best bathever known ~#g 
FOR FAMILIES, 
PHYSICIANS, 
STUDENTS, 
EVERYBODY, 
Address, 


Free circulars explain all. 
E. J KNOWLTON, 
: THE GRANGE 


ight 15 lbs, Adjustable, | 
any Thousands long 
“Qi¥g Yes WWpyiny 


i 
eroquli0a0 
Peuva sjuedy 


Mich, | 





Cracked Bone, etc., etc. 
to all. 
High-grade Goods a specialty. Mude by 





PACKS CAKDsS F One 
Ax; ie Uiome Cards, One Pack Hold 
ve te vit seats for Baunple Book of Visiting Cords, Eagle Onrd Works, Ondia, Os 


CREAME RY. 
Simplicity, Dura- | 
bility, Utility, 
Economy. No 
Agents. Sold at 
wholesale rates di. 
rect to purchaser. 
Top or Surface 
S kim ming per- 
fected. Milk re- 
moved first if pre- 
ferred. Perfect 
Cooling and Econ- 
omy of Ice. Write 
for circular with 
stamps to UNA. 
DELL DAIRY 
SUPPLY CO.,Una- 
dell, Otsego Co., 
N. Y. Name this 
paper. 


CALL FOR 
RED STAR 
DESICCATED FISH 


AND THE 


PERFECT POULTRY INVIGORATOR. 


The Great Egg Producers. 
Ground Oyster Shells, 





Send for circulars. Free 
Use our Red Star Fertilizer on your crops, 


THE Le PAGE CoO. 


Successors to the DOLE FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
No. 50 Central St., Boston. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Walters’ select California excursion parties leave 
Boston, New York and Chicago every second week, in 
new tourist sleeping cars, elegantly furnished through- 
out. All the comforts of a palace sleeping car at a sav 
ing of from $25.00 to $45.00. For particulars write to 

L. M. WALTERS, California Exeursion Manager. 
Room B, 261 Broadway, 227 Washington Street, 
New York City. Boston, Mass, 

Or, Sherman House, Chicago, Ll. 





Tutt’s Pills 2" 


'\ 


| ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are 
| ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. 
| guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 

undertaken. 


Beef Scraps, Bone Meal. ; 





ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your hardware Dealer 
or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 
plicated. Catalogue free. The Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg Co., Boston, Mass. 





MEDICAL ECONOMY 


Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 


The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 
Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


O, after intense study and deep research 
hag lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 
quick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De, 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 


OA THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 


AL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 


| forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
| To debilitated youth it bestows the vi 
| hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
| of youth without the poss bility of failure. URuma- 


r of man. 


RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 


| Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary § to 
| Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absclately cored 


without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CUBED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect. 
ar- 
A written 
In 


ractice upwards of thirty years. 


a@- Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 


| who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 


Dg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mertal, pertaining to married life or 
** single blessedness. 
Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS 18 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R.I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on full a of case (witb 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vay. 
uable medicines, accompanied with instructior 
and advice or the cure of the above distregsin 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wi 
unti) cured, JusT PUBLISHED 
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With additional Colored 
)) |Ilustrations, a Portrait 
| of the Author, and list of 
‘complaints EXPLICIT 
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DON’T DO ANY FENCING* 
Till you’ve examined the merits of Weld’s 


PATENT PORTABLE FENCE, 
any kind 
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Cheap and Indestructible. 
PORTABLE FENCE CO., 
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AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with aliberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for a short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 


1889. 








TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

W.NYE, ..... .NASHUA,N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, VT. 
A. W. WINGATE, .. .80UTH E.LIoT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASs. 
WwW. H. HAMMOND,. . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE ome .6. 86 9 , NASHUA, N. 
Ww. WILLIAMS, . . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO.A. ROGERS,. . . W. UpToN, Mass. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
anvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 


how far they have paid up. 











that it is darkest just before 
the dawn, affords some encouragement to 
the beef raising industry. 





Some of the papers speak of the secreta- 
ryship of agriculture as the least impor- 
tant place in the cabinet. They may find 
themselves mistaken. 





Jeremiah M. Rusk, of Wisconsin, the 
new secretary of agriculture, is said to be 
popular with the farmers and societies of 
his state. He could have no better recom- 
mendation. 





One of the last utterances of President 
Cleveland and one of the first utterances 
of President Harrison was a good word 
for civil service reform. Parties change, 
truth is immutable. 





Eternal vigilance is the price of anti- 
oleo legislation. Don’t relax any efforts 
now that the committee hearing is past. 
Keep your eye on the state house till the 
measure has passed both branches and the 
bill is signed. 





The New EnGuaxnp Farmer is con- 
stantly improving in value as an adver- 
tising medium. Its circulation was never 
larger than at present. Advertisers are 
continually attesting to the increasing 
value of our columns. 





President Harrison strikes a refreshing 
and sensible mean between the senti- 
mental office-should-seek-the-man chimera 
on the one hand, and the crazy, unscrupu- 
lous, money-bag rush for position on-the 
other hand. He says, ‘‘Itis entirely cred- 
itable to seek public office of proper 
met ods and with proper motives.” 





One of the most impressive events of the 
week at Washington was the exchange of 
courtesies between the outgoing and in- 
coming executive. Aftera sharp contest 
between the two great parties ot the na- 
tion, involving immense expenditures of 
money, time and brains, the people decid- 
ed upon a radical change, which has been 
made quietly and peacefully, the leader of 
the defeated side even extending a good- 
natured right hand of cordial greeting to 
his victorious rival. Such things increase 
our belief in human nature and in the 
firmness of American popular sovereignty. 





We have received a private communica- 
tion from an esteemed Vermont corres 
pondent who protests against our publish- 
ing such articles as that signed by 
‘‘Janus” in a recent issue, containing the 
‘“‘stereotyped grange complaint mostly 
destitute of all truth.” He says it is not 
to the credit of the Farmer and Homss 
that it has joined hands with certain per- 
sons ‘‘in their raids upon pretty nearly 
everybody and everything which has ever 
done anything, in fact, to elevate the State 
and promote its best interests.” Our work 
has for its aim the advancement of the 
cause of truth and general intelligence; 
we allow responsible, reputable corres- 
pondents much latitude, hoping and be- 
lieving that thereby truth may be evolved. 
If our correspondent thinks that articles 
written for our paper by prominent citi- 
zens of his State are incorrect, it is his 
privilege, nay, his duty, to reply to them, 
and our columns will be gladly opened to 
him. 





We have a smali fund obtained by grange 
exhibits at fairs which we propose to use in 
establishing a grange library. As we wish to 
expend it most judiciously we seek advice or 
any suggestions as to books, the selections of 
which wil! be most profitable and useful to us 
upon the start. Twenty-five dollars will buy 
only a limited number, but we hope to continu- 
ally add more. Can you give us a list of a few 
good books 

Bristol, Conn. 8. B. 


Our correspondent’s inquiry does not 
state whether an agricultural library or a 
general purpose library is wanted, whether 
there are many young people to be catered 
to, whether the older people are naturally 
of a reading turn of mind, and what class 
of books will be wanted. Some libraries 
err in thinking they must expend their 
money for books of a standard, improving 
nature, and get a lot that are beyond the 

tes or comprehension of their clients, 
and therefore seldom read. We wish that 
all people in general, and young people in 
particular, paid more attention to more 
solid reading, but as long as they are as 
they are, itis of questionable wisdom to 
buy books that are not to be looked at 
from one year’s endto another. But with- 
out knowing about the tastes and ideas of 
our correspondent’s grange, we would make 
a few general suggestions. First, we be- 
heve sincerely and heartily in the value of 
the periodical literature of the day, and 


for a grange or farmer’s clud with $25 to 
expend we would suggest, first ot all, sub- 
scribing for four or five of the best agri- 
cultural papers, to be bound at the eni of 
each year. In no other way can so much 
practical, live information be procured for 
so low a price. Then if the library is to 
be largely agricultural, a few such books 
as Professor Storer’s and Professor Stock- 
bridge’s, recently reviewed in these col- 
umns, would be very valuable. Other 
good agricultural books are: ‘Talks on 
Manures,” by Joseph Harris; ‘‘Feeding 
Animals,” by E. W. Stewart; ‘‘Farm Im- 
plements,” by J. J. Thomas; ‘‘Science in 
Farming,” by R. S. Thompson, Spring- 
field, Ohio, ‘‘How Crops Grow” and 
‘“‘How Crops Feed,” by Professor 8. O. 
Johnson of Yale College, and Henderson’s 
‘Gardening for Profit.” If the library 
is to be of a general purpose nature 
we would add at least two of the best mag- 
azines of the day, as in this way a great 
deal of valuable matter is obtained at a 
very low price. This is well illustrated in 
the recent issues of the Century magazine 
containing the life of Lincoln and travels 
in Siberia, to say nothing of the other 
features. There is a great deal of good 
literature published at the present day in 
cheap pamphlet form, which in some com- 
munities would be carefully handled and 
very useful. Much of the best modern 
fiction is published in paper covers at a 
cost of twenty-five cents or less per vol- 
ume, while many of the choicest English 
classics can be bought in similar style at 
even lower prices. Any one of Shaks- 
peare’s plays, for instance, can be ob- 
tained for ten cents. By such means a 
good working library can be obtained for 
very little money. 





THE OUTLOOK. 
INAUGURATION OF A NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


The great event of the week to all Americans 
has been the inauguration of President Harri- 
son and the Vice-President Morton. The cere- 
monies took place Monday and were of a very 
elaborate and imposing nature in spite of unfa- 
vorable weather. The President’s inaugural 
is a model of concisenesss, good sense, hard 
logic, discretion and dignity. Its great force 
lies in his dispassionate way of clinching the 
truth. For instance in discussing the Munroe 
doctrine and foreign affairs, after alluding to 
the United States policy of avoiding all interfer- 
ence with European affairs, be says: 


‘We have a just right to expect that our Euro- 
pean policy will be the American policy ot Eu- 
ropean courts * * * * That which a sense of jus- 
tice restrains us from seeking they may be rea- 
sonably expected willing to forego * ** * We 
shall neither fail to respect the flag of a friendly 
nation or the just rights ot its citizens, nor to 
expect the like treatment for our own.” 

This neat golden rule way of stating the case 
also appears in what he says of corporations, the 
suppression ef the colored vote and the social 
prejudices and discontent of the day: 

“If our great corporations would more scrupu- 
lously observe their legal obligations and du 
ties, they would have less cause to complain of 
the unlawful limitations of their rights, or of 
violent interference with their operations.” 

“If the educated and influential classes in a 
community either practise or connive at the 
systematic violation of laws that seem to them 
to cross their convenience, what can they expect 
when the le sson that convenience or a supposed 
class interest is a sufficient cause for laulessness 
has been well learned by the ignorant classes.” 

As to the negroes he says that “until the 
good offices of kindness and education have been 
fairly tried” it cannot be plausibly urged that 
the black man is not an “‘efficient and safe ally” 
in preserving ‘‘the benefits of social order and 
economical and honest government.” 

The words of the president in regard to immi- 
gration are also as quotable as they are sensible : 
“The privileges of American citizenship are so 
great and its duties so grave that we may well 
insist upon a good knowledge of every person 
applying for citizenship, and a good knowledge 
by him of our institutions. We should not 
cease to be hospitable to immigration, but we 
should cease to be careless as to the character 
of it. There are men of all races, even the best, 
whose coming is necessarily a burden upon our 
— revenues, or a threat to secial order. 

hese should be identified and excluded.” 

The address abounds in epigramatic sentences 
of which the following are a few: 

“A high sense of duty and an ambitiin to im- 
prove the service should characterize all public 
officers.” 


“‘The man wno has come to regard the ballot- 
box as a juggier’s hat, has renounced his allegi- 
ance.” 


“Let us exalt patriotism and moderate our 
party contentions.” 

“No political party can long pursue advantage 
at the expense of public honor.” 

“We should hold our differing opinions in 
mutual respect.” 

‘Let those who would die for the flag on the 
field of battle give a better proot of their patriot- 
ism and a higher glory to their country by pro- 
moting fraternity and jastice.” 


THE FIFTIETH CONGRESS, 


which expired by limitation Monday noon, will 
be noted for making four new States, for a 
prolonged but resultless tariff discussion, tor 
creating a new member of the president’s cab- 


inet, and for an unusual amount of fiillibuster- 
tering, in which the abuse o! the rules by the 
minority, to impede and suspend legislation, 
became a positive nuisance. During the closing 
hours, Senator Riddleberer had to be forcibly 
ejected from the senate chambers for gross 
drunkenness. The number of presidential 
vetoes was very large. The president, on Sat- 
urday, returned to the senate without approval 
the measure known as the direct tax bill, which 
contemplated the return of the moneys collected 
from the several States and territories under the 
act of August, 1861. 


THE CABINET. 


President Harrison has selected the following 
gentlemen as his advisers and cabinet officers: 

Secretary of State, James G. Blaine of Maine. 

Secretary ofthe treasury, William Windom 
of Minnesota. 

Secretary ef war, Redfield Proctor of Ver- 
mont. 

Secretary of the navy, Benjamin F. Tracy ot 
New York. 

Secretary of the interior, John W. Noble of 
Missouri. 

Postmaster general, John Wanamaker of 
Pennsylvania. 

Attorney general, W. H. H. Miller of In- 
diana. 

Secretary of agriculture, Jeremiah M. Rusk 
of Wisconsin. 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

85,000 bushels of potatoes have been for- 
warded by the New Brunswick railroad to 
points west of Bangor. 

A large number of pure bed Holstein and 
Datch animals from New York have been 
shipped into Maine. 


The daily papers report the sale of a sixty- 
acre Springfield, N. H., farm, with buildings in 
fair repair tor $250. 


Secretary Sessions of Massachusetts and 


Cook of Vermont addressed a farmers’ meeting 
at Great Barrington last Thursday. 


North Waldoboro, Me.: Sleighing is fine, 
and people are improving their time in hauling 
wood, which has been selling at a fair price 
this season. 


Gov. Dillingham, of Vermont, has ap- 
pointed Hon. A. B. Valentine, commissioner 





to investigate the agricultural and manufactur. 


ing interests of the state and devise means to 
develop them. 


Colchester, Conn.: The creamery patrons 
have their summer supply of ice safely har- 
vested. There has been no sledding this winter 
and many bave been putting off drawing their 
wood till recently. 

Oakham, Mass: The farmers’ club held one 
of the most successful of their meetings Wednes- 
day, Feb. 27. The exercises consisted of a sup- 

r,an able essay on farm improvement by 
Mr. H. P. Austin, remarks by members of the 
club, singing by a quartet of members of the 
club and a reading by Miss J. H. O. Lovell. 


Rev. George E. Eliis conducted simple ser- 
vices Monday afternoon over the remains of 
Hon. Charles L. Flint, who died in Georgia. 
Among those who attended were Mr. Flint’s 
late associates in the directory of the New Eng- 
land Mortgage security company, of which he 
was president, a number of members of the 
Bay State and New England agricultural socie- 
ties, the State board of agriculture, Massachu- 
setts horicultural society and other associations 
in which the deceased bad been intercsted. 


The Amherst creamery, which ranks second 
to none in New England for enterprise and 
high character of its products, made in 1888 
265,666 pounds of butter. The gross receipts 
were $75,762. There were payments for wages, 
freight, commission, supplies and incidentals, 
amounting to $11,571.91, leaving the amount to 
be disposed of ito the patrons for their cream 
$64,190 66. The total expense per pound was 
4.35 cents, paid patrons 24.16 cents. Total gross 
income per pound 28.52 cents. The amount of 
cream used amounted to 1,736,959 spaces, aver- 
aging 6.52 spaces of cream to a pound of buter. 


Bangor, Me: There is about a foot of snow 
in the woods and the sledding is good with the 
exception of afew bare spots. It came so late 
that it made business rather bad for the farm- 
ers about hauling their bark, hay, etc., to mar- 
ket. Teams loaded with various articles are 
rushing along every thoroughfare now. The 
ice business is good here this winter, and there 
will be a large and excellent crop harvested ou 
the Penobscot river and the streams and ponds 
in this vicinity. The Penobscot County 
farmer’s club heid their last meeting at River 
Side Grange hall, North Brewer, March 2. 
The Bangor butter factory turned out its 
first lot of butter Feb. 5. 

STATE HOUSE. 


The committee on agriculture has had a 
hearing during the past week on the question 


better protection against dogs. The general of 


dritt of the evidence was that sheep raising 
would be much more general were it not for the 
dogs. Deacon Root ot Barre advocated making 
the select men prosecuting agents against owners 
of offending dogs. Senate master Dalton and 
Mr. Elbridge Cushman also appeared. 

The committee on agriculture has also re- 
ported a resolve appropriating $10,000 for the 
necessary buildings and other expenses for the 
establishment of a department of vegetable phys- 
tiology at the experiment station. 


NOTES FROM THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, 


One hundred and twenty-five farmers’ insti- 
tutes were held in the State of Massachusetts 
by the thirty-five agricultural societies during 
the year 1888. The secretary of the State board 
of agriculturo was present and took part in 
twenty-five of these meetings and furnished 
twenty-three lecturers to address the farmers on 
subj2cts of general interest. This was in addi- 
tion to the lectures given at the county meeting 
at Easthampton and the annual meeting in 
Boston. 

The agricultural library at the secretary’s 
office has had an addition of 300 carefully se- 
lected volumes obtained by purchase. During 
the year efforts have been made to obtain a com- 
plete list of all the granges, farmers’ clubs, 
creameries or other agricultural organizations 
with names of officers, making an agricultural 
directory that will be of great value to the peo- 
ple of the State. 

The aim has been to make the office of the 
secretary of the board of agriculture a sort of 
bureau of information on all agricultural sub- 
jects, or a place persons can be put in the way 
of obtaining such information as they may de- 
sire. 

The annual report of the secretary is well ad- 
vanced and will be out earlier than usual. 


IN GENERAL. 

The Italian Prime Minister resigned last 
Thurdsay. 

Miss Booth, editor of Harper’s Bazaar, died 
Tuesday. 

The son of Gen. Seigel has been committed 
to jail for forgery. 

The Massachusetts legislature is opposed to 
town diyisions this year. 


Two American base ball teams are playing 
exhibition games in Italy. 

The American Baptist education society has 
received a gift of $100,000. 

The Shah of Persia telegraphed congratula- 
tions to President Harrison. 

The public debt increased about $7,000,000 
during the month of February. 

The Pulman Palace Car Companyis to fin- 
crease itscapital stock $25,000,000. 

An attempt is to be made to annal the prohi- 
bitory amendment in Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Cleveland gave a luncheon to ex-Pres- 
ident Arthur’s sister iast Thursday. 

Itis possible that Idabo and Wyoming will 
enter the Union as states at no distant day. 


The temperance forces in Massachusetts are 
busy arguing for constitutional prohibition. 


The commercial travellers’ association asks 
the eastern railroads to issue 5000 mile tickets. 


Pigott, the wretch who ferged the Parnell 
letters, fled to Madrid and there committed 
suicide. 

A New York boodle alderman has presented 
two exquisite statues to a prominent church in 
tne city. 

Many town elections took place in Massa- 
chusetts Monday, also municipal elections in 
Maine. 

A Canadian member of Parliament wants 
his government to buy up and annex the New 
England States. 

A diabolical attempt to poison a Cherryfield 
family by paris-greening the well was discov- 
ered last Thursday. 

The Massachusetts Legislative women suf- 
frage committee has unanimously reported for 
municipal suffrage. 

Mr. E. S. Chapin, for 43 years one of the 
proprietors of the Massasoit house of Spring 
field, died last Friday, aged 71. 

The venerable ex-Vice President Hannibal 
Hamlin has been the recipient of many marked 
courtesies in Washington this week. 


A. B. Cleveland, a prominent seedsman, 
skipped to Canada last week, leaving many 
creditors to mourne his disappearance. 


Woman Suffrage was defeated in the Maine 
legislature by a vote of 90 to 40. Ex-Gov. 
Robie argued for forty minutes in favor of it. 

The republican candidate for governor in 
West Virginia and the President of the Senate 
both took the oath of office Monday, but the 
present governor refused to vacate the office 
and referred the aspirants to the courts. 


The railroad presidents in the west have 
formed an organization for mutua) protection 
and enforcing the provisions of the interstate 
commerce law, and Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Walker has been offered its presi- 
dency at a salary of $25,000. 


During the last hours of the last congress the 
House passed the Senate amendment to the in- 
terstate commerce act and President Cleveland 
affixed his signature thereto, by which in addi- 
tion to a fine for violation of law any officer or 
agent connected with a railroad company who 
shall be convicted of discrimination, shall be 
liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary. 








Fresh meat is an important aid in makin 
chicks grow rapidly and we wish to call specia 
attention to the advertisement of the Hollis 
Dressed Meat and Wool Co , in another column, 
of their canned meat for poultry. This is 
strictly tresh meat carefully cooked and orm d, 
then seasoned and sealed up in tin cans holding 
seven pounds, which is equal to probably twelve 
pounds of uncooked meat. This, at thirty 
cents a can, is about one-half the cost of butch- 
ers’ trimmings, and entirely free from 
bone and waste, and beside, being ground fine 
and ready to use it is a very cheap article ot 
food. For stimulating the growth of early 
chicks, which cannot now get worms and in- 
sects as in summer, it is invaluable, and for 
making the laying stock healthy jand vigorous 





it will be found very useful. 


E.& F. KING & CO. 


A Great New England House in Paints, 
Chemicals, Dye Stuffs, Etc. 


AN ORIGINAL ACTIVE PARTNER FOR 53 YEARS, 
CONSTITUTING HIM THE OLDEST IN HIS LINE 
IN THE EASTERN STATES.—A SITE THE LONG- 
EST OCCUPIED BY ONE FIRM IN THIS BUSINESS 
IN BOSTON.— THE FAMOUS KENSINGTON TINTED 
PAINTS.—THEIR LARGE BUSINESS IN CHEMI- 
CALS. 


One of the oldest, most successful and honorable, 
and ablest-managed firms in New England, is that 
of E. & F. King & Co. The business of this house 
was established in 1834, the firm being known as 
Pratt & King, then as E. & #. King, next as King, 
Dexter & Co., and finally by its present title. It 
was first located at No. 28 India street, the dimen- 
sions of the premises being not more than fifty by 
twenty feet. In 1836 it was removed to the pres- 
ent site, which was enlarged in 1841 to its present 
extensive proportions. The firm began to grind 
paints and manufacture varnishes in 1838 at the 
corner of D and Fifth streets, South Boston, the 
paint grinding being afterwards removed to 407 
Atlantic avenue, the varnish factory still continu- 
ing at South Boston. Of the partners in this con- 
cern, Mr. Edward King, Mr. Joseph W. Colborne 
and Mr. E. F. Pratt, died in 1868, 1883 and 1888 re- 
spectively. They will be remembered by the mer- 
cantile community as honorable business men, of 
great energy and activity, who had held positions 
of trust, both civic and commercial. The business 
of the firm the first year did not amount, probably, 
to more the $10,000, but having been managed on 
the most conservative principles, it has never, as 
has been the case with ninety-five 

OUT OF EVERY 100 
firms, failed, and its credit has never been ques- 
tioned, even while passing through the great finan- 
cial panics of 1837, 1857 and 1873. It has custom- 
ers who have continued to do business with the 
house through generations, the connection going 
back from son to father, and from father to grand- 
father, and there are employes who have remained 
with the firm over twenty years, among whom 
may be mentioned Mr. William S. Henry, who has 
been with the house since 1856, the only interim 
being while he was gallantly serving his country 
during the war, and here it may be mentioned that 
the traveling men, who are among the ablest who 
go out of Boston, having long experience and be- 
ing fully alive to the wants of the trade, are now 
on the road representing the best interests of the 
concern. When the business was established the 
city had a population of about 75,000. Business 
generally was then conducted on an entirely differ- 
ent basis from now. Traveling men had not been 
generally employed till 1855, and their power was 
not really felt till the opening of the war. Instead 
of a firm searching for customers, the customers 
then sought the firm, and the city would be filled, 
in the spring and fall, by visitors who, in all de- 
partments of trade, made things decidedly lively. 
Stocks were not then carried so continuously as 
now, after the periodical visits of customers, floors 
remaining comparatively empty until new con- 
signments were received to meet the demands of 
the next spring or fall trade, as the case might be. 
In 1834, when the business was established, there 
were 
NO RAILROADS 
centering in Boston, andif a firm should wish to 
reach any particular trade,it had to be done by 
slow staging, and not by the sumptuous sleepers 
and vestibule cars, or the floating palaces like the 
“*Pilgrim’’ which now plow our coast waters and 
inland lakes and rivers. Nine years after the firm 
was established Minneapolis had only a population 
of 300, a city which has grown 40,000 in the past 
year, having now a population of 200,000. St. 
Paul had not been heard of,and yet it has increased 
30,600 during 1888,and Kansas City,which increased 
25,000 the last year, was then nothing more than 
an outside trading post. Chicago then had but two 
decent hotels, and even they would now be regard- 
ed as little better than barns. The mode of trave] 
even in New York State was principally by the 
Erie canal, very slow and tedious, though it must 
be confessed that it offered one advantage, that if 
a traveler should be pressed for time he could get 
out and walk, and transact his business in the next 
town before the boat arrived. The credit of the 
Boston houses has always ranked high, there be- 
ing among us now some of our most trusted mer- 
chants who remember that 
EVEN IN 1837 


when all Europe had been torn and prostrated by 
the bursting of some of the most gigantic bubble 
financial schemes which had hitherto paralyzed 
the commercial world, and whose effects had 
reached this country, the credit of the Boston 
houses was rated so high in public estimation that 
their notes passed from hand to hand with as much 
freedom and with scarcely less confidence than if 
they had been stamped with the official mark of 
recognized legal currency. The present members 
of this firm are Franklin King, William M. Bates, 
Daniel G. Tyler, William Agge and Samuel G 
King. , 

Mr. Franklin King was born in Chesterfield 
Mass, His father and grandfather, Eleazcr King, 
having in the eighteenth century gone from 
Northampton, Mass., where there is still a street 
named after him, to Chesterfield where he estab- 
lished in a wild region one of those early settle- 
ments in which daily safety had to be secured at 
the point of the rifle and success had to be liter- 
ally hewed out by means of the ringing axe and 
wrested from the earth by unceasing toil. Eleazer 
King was a prominent man in church and state, in 
the days before the 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

having been one ot a committee of safety in the 
town of Chesterfield, and pledged his life and prop- 
erty for the defence of the colonies. Mr. King’s 
father, Isaac King, was a worthy successor, having 
been selectman from 1821 to 1838, usually acting as 
chairman. He was, like Mr. Eleazer King,a mild 
and even tempered man, though possessing strong 
opinions and convictions, to which he tenacciusly 
adhered. Such was the sturdy ancestry of Mr. 
Franklin King, who infused into their descendants 
that constitutional strength, power of endurance 
against fatigue and the mental vigor which have 
been so conspicuously characteristic of himself. 
Mr. King remained on the farm till he was twenty 
years of age, and the first ten dollars he ever 
earned, by reason of its associations, may be a 
matter of interest While layinga stone wall by 
that laborious process so well-known in the rocky 
and sterile soil of New England, he succeeded by 
throwing dirt in settling a swarm of bees, which 
he captured and sold to the 


HISTORIAN BANCROFT 


the $10 thus obtained proving the foundation oj 
his future fortune. When 20 years of age, hav- 
ing decided that Boston offerered the best faclli- 
ties for an energetic young man, he came to this 
city, which then had a population of only 60,0v0, 
and entered the employ of Witherell, Howe & Co., 
wholesale grocers, corner of India and State 
streets, and for the edification of those of our 
young readers who may contemplate making a 
venture in the great city, we may say,as an in- 
stance of the small beginnings upon which for- 
tunes may be made by industry and integrity, that 
he commenced with a salary of $3 per week and 
board and during the first year of practical ap: 
prenticeship he showed his prudence and eco- 
nomy by sending $75 home to his father. In 
those days wealth was represented by entirely dif- 
ferent standards than now prevail. The two rich- 
est men in Boston at that time were Peter C. 
Brooks and William Gray, said. to be worth about 
$300,000 each, whereas to-day there are dozens 
who could write their checks with eight ciphers. 
He remained with this house four years, and a few 
months afterwards, in 1834, he bought the interest 
ot Mr. Pratt, 01 the firm of Pratt & King, and with 
his brothcr Edward, the other partner, established 
the present business as before stated, under the 





style of E. & F- King, The firm started without 





capital, energy and character being the foundation 
of future success, and the axiom that 


ENERGY IS CREDIT, 


was never more powerfully exemplified than when 
having occasion to buy some shellac, and being in- 
debted to Mr. Thos. Wiggleworth who handled 
the goods, when they somewhat timidly ap- 
proached him and asked for credit, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth stated that in his morning walks he had 
seen them, before breakfast, so industrious in their 
shipping department, that he could not question 
the integrity, and the credit was given. And here 
it may be stated that the two partners, for an hour 
each day before breakfast, could be seen at the 
original site of the business, industriously dispo- 
sing of a considerable part of the days’ work, Mr. 
King at that time being a very powerful man. 
This gives an idea of the energy and activity 


which, supplemented by rare common sense, have | 


characterized Mr. King during his business career 


springs of Mr. King’s success was an incident 


which occurred soon after he started in b isiness. | 


He attended a meeting at Faneuil Hall, and one 
of the speakers remarked that ‘‘ninety-three per 
cent. of the business men failed,’”’ which impressed 
him so strongly that it never ceased to be an in- 
centive to him to class himself with the 

SMALL MINORITY 


and the pride of his life has been that he has al- 
ways been able to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar. His ideas as to accumulations were of the 
most solid nature and he ranks today, we believe, 
as the wealthiest man in his line of business in 
Boston, and he is a large owner of real estate, 
and the lesson of his life is worthy of study and to 
become an example. His large property was not 
acquired by speculation, which has been the ruin 
of so many in this rapid age, when the effort seems 
to be to accumulate vast riches without labor or 
self denial but by each year showing a bank in- 
crease. He did as John Sherman afterwards did. 
When starting in law practice Sherman made it an 
invariable rule that a certain percentage of his 
profits should be laid aside annually. This, year 
by year, was invested in realestate and today John 
Sherman, whose conspicuous talents have made 
him a senator, ranks as one of the wealthiest men 
in Ohio. 

The education of the people as to paints, passing 
directly under Mr. King’s observation, and also as- 
sisted by himself, must be a matter of interest. He 
was the 

FIRST MAN IN BOSTON 
to paint his store yellow, which was regarded as a 
great innovation, but now there are four in sight 
of his present business premises, which are decked 
in the same cheering hue, in contrast to the 
sombre garb of brown or black they had for many 
years previously worn and with which they are 
now more or less surrounded. He was also the 
first to introduce variety in house painting in Dor- 
chester, by painting his house yellow, and though 
his action caused considerable merriment at the 
time, it has since been largely imitated, the silent, 
practical tribute thus being paid to his better 
taste, and where his originality and independence 
were first sneered at it is now found that some of 
the finest houses in Dorchester and other towns 
have copied the style with very great advantage to 
their general appearance. A _ pocket slip of 
maxims which he always carried, for the benefit 
of the sons and daughters of our farmer readers, 
and also those of maturer years, we print in its 
entirety, as it may prove of benefit to them, as it 


has unquestionably been of incalculable good to | 


Mr. King in his journey through life: 
STEPHEN ALLEN’S POCKET PIECE. 

Among the victims of the ‘Henry Clay” disas- 
ter, was Stephen Allen, Esq., an aged man of the 
purest character, formerly a Maycr of New York, 
beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. In 
his pocketbook was found a printed slip, apparent- 
ly cut from a newspaper, of which the following 
is a copy: 

“Keep good company or none. Never be idle. 
If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend 
to the cultivation of your mind. Always speak the 
truth. Make few promises. Live upto your en- 
gagements. Keep your own secrets,if you have 
any. When you speak to a person, look him inthe 
face. Good company and good conversation are 
the very sinews of virtue. Good character is 
above all things else. Your character cannot be 
eseentially injured except by your-own acts. If 
any one speaks evil ot you, let your life be so that 
none will believe him. Drink no kind of intoxica- 
ting liquors. Ever live (misfortune excepted) 
within your income. When you retire to bed, 
think over what you have been doing during the 
day. Make no haste to be rich, if you would pros. 
per. Small and steady gains give competency 
with tranquillity of mind. Never play at any 
game of chance. Avoid temptation, through fear 
you may not withstand it. Earn money before 
you spend it. Never run into debt unless you see 
a way to get out again. Never borrow if you can 
possibly avoid it. Do not marry until you are able 
to support a wife. Never speak evil of any one. 
Be just before you are generous Keep yourself 
innocent if you would be happy. Save when you 
are young to spend when you are old. Read over 
the above maxims at least once a week.”’ 

There is no name, we believe, as well known 
throughout New England, in his particular line, as 
that of Franklin King, and he is one of the oldest 
men now engaged in this branch of trade and 


commerce in the country. 
He bas always been alive to the best interests of 


the city and has been willing to do his part in 
whatever has affected its prosperity. When the 
city’s moral welfare is considered there is one cir- 
cumstance which comes to mind that may prove of 
interest to our readers, and when the great repu- 
tation of the man thus concerned is remembered, 
and the great power for good which he wielded is 
taken into account, Mr. King’s action is certainly 
worthy of approval. Mr. King, when it was the 
purpose of the majority of the stockholders of the 
Music Hall to 
DENY THEODORE PARKER 


the privileges of that building, by purchases of 
stock, assisted by others, was enabled to secure a 
controlling interest and thus utilize these magnifi- 
cent premises for the cause of free speech. Not 
only in this but inmany other ways has Mr, King’s 
generous spirit been shown. He has been called 
upon to fill positions of trust, and now in his 81st 
year he appears as young and active as most men 
of 60, and we never remember having seen a man 
in active business life, of his age, whose memory 
or physical bearing appeared so little impaired, his 
intellect probably never having been clearer than 
to-day, and there can be little doubt that he will 
die as he has lived ‘tin the harness.’”’ Asa result 
of his practical experience he would be invaluable 
as a safe adviser, and with his sympathetic nature 
no man would be found more ready to render his 
assistance in any just and commendable cause 
His son-in-law, Mr. F. E. Brigham, ably assists 
him in his affairs, extraneous to the present busi- 
ness. 

His partners, Messrs. William M. Bates, Daniel 
G. Tyler, and William Agge, who obtained all their 
business experience with this house, were ad- 
mitted to the firm in 1871, it being then believed 
that it would unquestionably increase the strength 
of the firm to bring about the infusion of young 
blood, and as a result of this, eighteen years after 
this was effected, the firm possesses some of the 


LEADING MINDS 


identified with this trade in the United States, 
whose position, socially and financially, is fully 
assured, each possessing administrative and exec- 
utive ability. Mr. King’s son, Samuel G. King, 
was admitted to partnership in due course, through 
personal worth. la their various departments 
these partners have all manifested marked ability, 
leaving nothing to be desired in this respect, and 
should Mr. King be absent there could be so ques- 
tion as to the future prosperity of the house, they 
being fully alive to the modern modes of doing 
business, and the fact that the firm today holds the 
position as the largest in New England in its line, 
is certain evidence of their energy and bnsiness 
acumen. In them are represented all the qualitica- 
tions for succ2ss, as financiers, buyers, and sales- 
men. Two members of the firm, Messrs. Tyler 
and Agge, visited —— in 1886 and 1888 respec- 
tively, by which valuable connections abroad were 
established and strengthened. The younger mem- 
bers of the firm have adopted the principle which 
has been fundamental with Mr. King from the 
establishm.nt of the busimess, and which will 
doubtless carry it on to still greater prosperity, 
that having entered the business on principle, they 








would, by all legitimate means, take advantage of 
every favorable circumstance, and not surrender 
until they had accomplished their purpose. 

The central, or main premises of E. & F. King & 
Co., are situated at 26 and 27 India street, corner 
of Milk street. This is the 


OLDEST SITE 


in Boston, having been occupied by the firm over 
fifty-two years. The location is one of the most 
advantageous for this line of business, being in the 
heart of that section which has for many years 
been recognized as the mart for the paint trade 
of New England. At the firm’s premises may be 
met the representatives of the leading firms in the 
jobbing and retail trade throughout New England, 
to whom the utmost courtesy is always extended, 
and where business is expedited by every modern 
device. In addition to these main premises the 
firm have a large warehouse and paint factory at 
407 Atlantic avenue, extending through to 70 ‘and 
72 Purchase street, five minutes’ walk distant, in a 
southern direction. This has a frontage of 24 feet 
by a depth of 140 feet, and is eight stories high, be- 
ing, we understand, the largest paint factory in 
Boston. Here every modern appliance which util - 


| ity could suggest has been brought to bear for 
of over 54 years. One of the secrets and main. | 


manufacturing the celebrated Kensington tinted 
paints. The varnish works are at South Boston, 
fifteen minutes distant by horse cars, and there the 
adaptation of all modern ideas and mechanical aids 
is observable, the machinery and all the arrange- 
ments being perfect for the attainment of the best 
results. 

Briefly stated, the business of the firm may be 
said to be that of importers and dealers in pants, 
chemicals and dye stuffs, and manufacturers of 
paints and varni-hes; also sole agents for the Union 
and Anchor white 'eads. Among the specialties 
of this firm to which we wish to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers we mention first, the 


KENSINGTON TINTED PAINTS, 


which have been well-known to the New England 
public for some years, and which, during that 
time, have become standards ot excellence, so that 
itis only for the benefit of those who have not 
used them, and of those country store keepers who 
have not yet kept them in stock, that we refer to 
them here. For every destription of interior and 
exterior painting they are simply incomparable for 
ease of working, beauty of finish and durability. 
All who have nsed ready iinted paints must have 
experienced that the greatest objection hitherto 
bas been that they are liable to speedy fading, and 
that when this commences the process has usually 
been in uneven proportions, leaving the surtace in 
a very unsightly condition. This is the more 
annoying when it occurs on indoor work, the ap- 
pearance of which is totally destroyel and great 
dissatisfaction the inevitable result. It has been 
found by ali who have used the Kensington paints 
that they are durable, both in retaining their pris- 
tine brightness of color and in the actual wear and 
resistance to atm-spheric influence which they 
present, that they are economical! and in every re- 
spect satisfactory, being made from the very best 
white leadand coloring pigments, and ground in 
the finest quality of linseed oil so that their lasting 
properties are fully assured, as is proved by the 
severe tests which years of exposure have sub- 
jected them to. The best possible proof of their 
effectiveness is the constancy with which they are 
recommended by those who have used them most 
extensively, and by the dealers whose interest it is 
to ascertain the results of tne use of the goods sold 
by them, all of whom give the same verdict, 
that their customers are invariably satisfied, and 
who, themselves, from their own experience in 
painting the inside and outside of their own stores 
and thouses have been enabled to form an im- 
partial and practical opinion. The sales of the 
Kensington paints for 1888 


WERE DOUBLE 


those of 1887. Another line of goods to which 
this firm have given particular attention is that of 
the “Champion” ready mixed paints or liquid col- 
ors, which are intended for immediate use, the 
only preparation required being that they shall be 
thoroughly stirred after being opened, so that all 
the ingredients shall be effectually utiized. In the 
preparation of these paints the best linseed oil is 
used, and they are guaranteed to be tree from all 
obnoxious chemical ingredients, such as soap, 
potash, or silicate of soda, too frequently used in 
goods of this class for the sake of making larger 
profits. Practical painters, who formerly were re- 
quired to mix their paints at the time of using, all 
know the difficulty experienced in making their 
preparation satisfactory, not only as regards the 
color and its uniformity when laid on, but also in 
making it so that it should not run off after being 
applied. All these objections are obviated by the 
use of these liquid paints which are so thoroughly 
ground, the ingredients so perfectly combined, that 
there can be no variation in tint or running off the 
surface, while their durability and attractive ap- 
pearance place them unsurpassed by anything in 
this line ever offered to the trade or public, the 
groundwork being a judici us combination, sug- 
gested after long experience and many costly ex- 
periments, of pare white lead and zinc, which is 
warranted to outlast any paint made from white 
lead alone which is liable to rub off. For economy 
in the space they will cover these paints are unsur- 
passed. In order to secure satisfactory results, 
however, care should be taken that the surface to 
which these paints are to be applied should be 
clean and dry, and all resinous knots covered with 
shellac before painting. After the first coat has 
been well brushed in, all nail holes and cracks 
should be carefully puttied up, and the first coat al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly before the second is ap- 
plied. Ifthe paint should be too thick, if for use 
on outside work, it may be thinned by adding lin- 
seed oil, and if it does not work freely, a little tur- 
pentine also, and if for inside wor:. with turpen- 
tine only. The various tints wre shown on the 
sample card, the firm being prepared to supply all 
varieties, wit) special tints to order, and also in- 
side and outside white, window blind green, etc. 
The firm are sole agents for the New England 
States for these 


**CHAMPION ”? READY MIXED PAINTS 


which they co» fidently recommend, and which we 
would advise our readers to give a practical tria). 

It will not be necessary to remind our readers of 
what must have been apparent to all, that the in 
troduction of ready-tinted paints has effected a 
complete revolution in public taste and in the 
appearance of the dwellings in our towns and the 
homesteads in our rural districts. 

One of the points in which farmers in New Eng- 
land generally, previous to about twenty years ago, 
were notable for their short-sightedness and lack 
of tuste, was in the sparing use they made of paint. 
They have now become convinced that there is no 
saving in allowing their wooden walis to become 
unsightly and fall into decay by sheer neglect in 
this respect, or to allow their tools and machines 
to rot and rust into uselessness for the want of a 
preservative coat of paint. They have seen, by 
thoughtful consideration of their own experience, 
that in the latteritem alone the farmers of New 
England must, in the course of twenty years, have 
sacrificed 

HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 


of dollars to either careless thoughtlessness or 
short-sighted parsimony, and now they are fully 
alive to the necessity of judicious investments in 
painis and varnishes. They have also appreciated 
the economy of protecting their roofs and barns in 
the same way. Arother important item in which 
farmers have become aware of previous lack of 
wisdom is in the care they now bestow in preserv- 
ing their vehicles, which present a far different ap- 
pearance than was the case twenty years ago. 
For maintaining this creditable appearance there 
is uo means 80 available and effectiveas the paints 
and varnishes provided by this firm, their carriage 
paints, for durability and glossy finish, being un- 
surpassed by any ever yet offered to the public. 


The firm desire to call particular attention t® 
their 
GRANITE FLOOR PAINT 


which offers advantages over anything of the kind 
ever before placed before the public. It has been 
customary ior farmers and others to use the ordi- 
nary paints which they apply to walls and indoor 
work to paint their floors, piazzas, steps, etc., but 
it has been found that these paints are in no way 
suitable, by reason of the long time required for 
them to dry; because they never dry perfectly 
hard and consequently will not wear, and also be- 
cause cold water will stain, hot water will blister 
and soap will at least partially remove them. To 
meet all these objections this firm have specially 
prepared their Granite paint, which is guaranteed 
to dry in a few hours, and if applied at night, to 
be perfectly hard before morning, and to be 
hard and durable as its name indicates, This 
paint is well illustrated by two small lithographs 
on the card referring to this paint, showing in one, 
poor corpulent, colored Chloc, the cook, sticks fast 
on the kitchen floor which has been painted over. 
night, ‘he look of disgust and despair upon her 
sable countenance being truly pitable, while in the 
other she is seen full of her native exuberance of 
spirits when Sonding tat upon the Granite paint, 
which had afterwards been applied overnight, she 
could dance a breakdown to her heart’s content, 
the paint being as hard as a rock. 


To our farmer readers the remarks respecting 
each of the paints referred to will be of much in- 
terest, appealing as they do to 


THEIR OWN POCKETS, 


and as we can fully guarantee the genuineness of 
all the goods supplied by the firm, we have no 
doubt the farmers generally will give the matter 
their careful consideration. Should his regular 
dealer not have the goods in stock, he can obtain 
information of the nearest store at which he can 
be supplied by sending a postal card to the firm. 
In addition to the goods above referred to the firm 
are peopeess to supply any quantities of white lead 
of the Union and Anchor brands, for which they 
are sole agents. While handling paints so exten- 
sively, the firm are also importers of English chem- 
icals, in which a very considerable business is 
done, this house being unquestionably the largest 
dealers in alum and borax in New England. They 
handle chemicals very lurgely, importing bleaching 
powder, for paper mills; caustic soda for soap 
manufacturers; soda-ash for woolen and paper 
mills, and sal soda, which is used in almost ail 
lines of manufacturing industry, the whole show- 
ing the importance of the import trade of the 
house. The firm also carry a large line in manu- 
facturers’ supplies, and in sundries they have al- 
ways on hand a full line to meet all the wants of 


the trade, 
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The Markets, 


For tne week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, March 6. 


“BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 











Groceries. 
F.our— | Ginger ., 26 @. 
Haxall, b’] 7 75@ 8 25 
raylor’s best @ 7 00! 
St. Louis. . é 675 
ci 
a ae « 85 @. 75 
Japan > S-» a ° 75 
Breakfast .35 @. 75 
Hyson, best . @. 90 
Cotfee— 
Old Gov. Java @. 
Rio, . + « » 24 @. 
Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gal 
45 


Nutmegs 
Mace 
Starch— 
Satin gloss tb 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, ¥ b. 
Butter. . .10 
Oyster... 7 
BD 046 eo 8 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l # b . 34 
Hominy. -..- 
Corn meal . 24 
Ryemeal .. @ 
Crushed wheat 
Buckwheat . 
Jellies, in glass 8 
Jams, in glass 20 
74| Honey, comb, tb 
81] Mustard, . . 25 
9 | Horsford’s Prep. 
8 | Tapioca? b. . 
Sago, #@ th... 
30 | Sea Moss, # tb. 
40 | Rice, ¥ b . 6,8 
20 | Saleratus, ¥ b 6 
40 | Cream Tartar, 


Vegetables. 

Beans, @ pk 62 @. 75 | unions, pk 

string # qt... 36 bunch ..+-+++5 
Beets, vashel, . @. 75 | Potatoes, pk. 25 @. 30 
Cabbage. ea . 10@.15 sweet, Ib. . 3@. 4 
Carrots, pk .25 @. 30 Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Cranberries, qtl0@. 15 tadish, long. .« » - 10 
Celery, bunch, 30@. 40 round . - 6@8 
Cucumbers, . 15@. 25 | Parsnip, pk - 30 
Lettuce, @ hd 8 @. 10 | Squashes— 
Mint. beh, @. 10 arrow, ¥ b4o = 
Dandelions # pk . .50 | turban, bh 4@. 5 
Turnips,pk . @. 25 | jpinach,pk . .. .40 
Rhubarb # th... 15 

Frutt. — P anit 

pples—¥pk 25 @. 50 ,;Tangerines doz - 20@ 
APP ied, vb 144 @. 15 |Le mons, doz 15 @. 25 
Banunus, doz 15 @. 30 | pranges, w dz 25@. 50 
Citroa, #7 th .25 @. 30 Prunes, ¥ b -6@. 25 
Dates, # bh .10 @. 15 | Pears # doz. 35 @. 50 
Figs, ¥ b . .15 @. 30 Raisins,lay’sh16 @. 30 
Grapes, ¥ bb . — | Valencias,b 8 @. 10 

Catawba¥ box25@. | Muscatels,h10 @. 20 

Malaga, ¥ tb . 35 @ 50 | Zante cur’nts,10 @ 12 

Mandarines doz 15@30 |Strawberries box 60@75 


Fish--F resh. 

Goldtish, ..20@. Terrapin,ea 1 25 @ -2 00 
Bass,striped,& 15g. Smelt, .#%ib15 @. 20 

bluek... 20@. *lounders, b. @. 
Bluetish, ¥ tb. @ . Haddock, vb. @. 
Cod, ¥ b . Halibut, ¥ th 163¢@. 

tengues,¥B. Lake trout, Bb . @. 15 

liver oil, pt . Mackerel ..— @., 25 
Cusk, #7 Bb... Salmon, frozen @. 30 
Eels, 7 th . 1 o fresh, ? th. . @125 
Lake Pickerel, White tish, tb @. 15 
Red Snapper, # tb Scollops, gal. @. 150 


WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 
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Cienfuegos . . 
syrup ¢ 9 0 
New Orleange 
Cookin 
Maple 
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a tb 
Powder 
Crushed «+ 
Yellow «+» 6 

Spices — 
Cassia, ¥ & 
Cloves 
Ailapice 
Pepper 
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The dry goods market reports a fair trade with a 
steady market. The jobbers, however, are buying 
more slowly, as most of their heavy purchases for 
the spring trade are now over. The retail trade 
for February was rather quiet, and will need better 
weather to start it. The leading novelties in dress 
goods and the staples are selling well with the 
market steady. Business about Quincy market is, 
ov the whole, rather quiet, the weather being un- 
seasonable and not favorable for many kinds of 
goods. The lenten season injures trade in meats 
and helps it in some other directions. 

Our New York reporter, G. 8S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
street, N. Y., writes us: Since the advent of 
spring, March 1, we have had continued mild 
weather, and business shows more activity than 
last month. The season is advaucing and demand 
increasing for new guods in the line of vegetables, 
and with the lenten season opening this week 
there will be a large increased business in season- 
able goods. 


Apples.—As we stated last week the bad rot- 
ting of apples has occasioned a little scarcity of 
such as have kept well and are in strictly first class 
order. For sucn $150 is occasionally obtained, 
although $1 25 is all that can be depended upon for 
good Baldwins and Greenings. No. 2 stock is very 
plenty and dull, ranging from 50 to 75c. The ship 
ments trom America to Great Britain this season 
have been more ,than twice as large as for the 
same time last year. There is now a better export 
demand, particularly for Maine fruit, and Liver- 

ool advises are more encouraging. Some or the 
atest shipments realized a profit of 10to l5dc per 
barrel, Dried apples are quiet, the best evaporated 
fruit ranging from 5} to 7c, and common sun dried 
3 to 4c. 

New York: The market shows somr improve- 
ment on apples and the demand is improving. 
Fancy Spies and Spitz $2 00@2 25 per barrel, and 
eastern Greenings $175@2 00; Baldwins $1 25@I 75. 
Fancy evaporated 5@64c; sundried 4@4ic. 

Keans.—We noticed a slight improvement last 
week, and the change for the better has been 
maintained. Yellow eyes still are scarce and are 
the highest beans on the market, having advanced 
to $350. The market is well supplied with pea 
and medium beans. 

We quote: Small pea, Vermont, $2 30@250 4 
rush; ie New York, $2 10@2 20; large pea, $1 80q 
1 90; mediums, $1 70@1 80; yellow eyes,}$3 30@3 50; 
red kidney, $2 00@2 10. 

New York: Market a trifle firmer. Marrow, 
$2 20; Medium, $1 75@1 80; white and red kidney, 
$2@2 15. 

Beef.—The downward tendency is still main- 
tained and prices are a quarter of a cent, some say 
half a cent, lower than last week. The market is 
over suppiied and the weather is unfavorable. 
Choice cattle are somewhat scarce, but not enough 
80 to maintain the price; an occasional very fancy 
steer may go above quotations. Dealers continue 
to grumble at the heavy supplies of dressed beef 
and the outlook is not eacouraging. A $25,000,000 
syndicate, called the American Beef Co., in which 
prominent members of the Cotton Oil Trust are 
interested, has been organized for the ostensible 
purpose of dispensing with middlemenin the sale 
of meat. The company proposes to raise, slaughter 
and sell its own cattle. A prominent dealer in 
Quincy market, conversing this morning with the 
reporter in reference to the oleo question, thought 
that oleo was of some benefit to the beef market, 
and had raised the price of tallow at least two 
cents per pound. 

We quote steers 5497c ¥ tb; hind quarter 8@ 
10c; fore-quar’re4@5c; rumps 10@1llc; rounds 6@ 
7c; loins 10g15c; backs 54@64c; rattles 34@4c; rib 
10@12c; corned $5@10; hams $16@18; tongues bbl. 
$18 @20. 

_Butter.—Prices have eased off about a cent 
since last week, but at the weaker price there has 
been a better demand and receipts have been 
worked up as fast as they arrived. Complaint is 
made that the bulk of the receipts now coming in 
are not strictly first quality butter, but are more or 
‘ess faulty. The market is cleaning up in a very 
healthy condition. The receipts for the month of 
February show a decrease of 3500 packages against 
the same month last year. In addition to this the 
©xports have iatterly been increasing, furnishing 
40 Outlet for much common butter. fhe season in 

Euglaud was unfavorable to butter making, so 
that there has been a better demand in the manu 
lacturing cities for common butter, and sweet ladle 
packed and held June butter which could be 
Dought here at from 12@18c has been exported at 
Salisfactory prices, netting the shippers here about 
$100 per hundred. The top price, round lot, ls 29¢ 
but a large proportion of the new butter which has 
Seen received the past week has soldat from 25@ 
“(C ¥ tb. Northern fallgcreamery is now about all 
sone. Summer creamery which has been well 
Kept, is moving at 20@23c and isin some demand. 
We quote receivers’ price for wholesale lots: 
Fine fresh creame 28@29c, extra first fresh 
creamery 25@27c; imitation creamery, 20@23c; low 
grade and bakers’, 16@18¢; ladle packed seconds, 
12@l4c; northern new dairy, 20@24; selections, 25 
9°6c. Jobbing lots 1@ 'c higher. 

Elgin steady at 28 cents. 

ae Fancy creamery, 28@29c; Western ex- 
_New York: Market unchanged. Fancy cream- 
ra obtainable at about 28 to 30c; select dairy 
u0s and pails 25 to 27c.3 entire dairies, 19 to 27c. 


be ranberries.— Only a few real choice bard 
“rries are received and these bring high prices 
Which are almost unquotable, one authority men. 
Uening a sale of something that was very fancy at 
$11 per barrel. Most of the receipts, however, 
di © of ordinary quality and have to be sold at or- 
tary —"s @6. 
_ Yew York: Choice cranberries bringing to-da, 
from $1 75@2 00 # box. sax “! 


7 Cheese.—The cheese market continues slow and 
satisfactory, but with a little better domestic 
rs mand. The Lent season operates to increase the 
liste umption of cheese, so that it is called for a 
ae ee by home jobbers. Actual quotations 
are difficult to get at, ‘as the market is in such a 
fpndition that opinions differ. Some say that the 
oot New York and Vermont are not salable at 
er 12c, while other authorities go as high as 124c. 
pie aut the difference aad set our quotations at 
take? wach is probably about right, but it would 
a © 40 extra article to command the full top fig- 
Ney The majority of the sales are made at from 
to lle, Holders. who have carried cheese five or 


ix months cannot get o ‘ 
comes ae get out of it at 12c without 





We quote as follows: North choice, 11}@12ic; 
lower grades as to quality; West, 10,@lijc; sage, 
134@14c. Jobbing prices 4c higher. 

verpool—The market is steady at 568. 

New York: State 11§@12c; western flat 11@11}c. 

Con1.—The warmer spring weather has lessened 
the domestic consumption, although prices remain 
at $6 00@6 50. The wholesale market is also dull, 
for buyers will not pay full prices with the present 
weakness of the market. The F. 0. B. quotations 
in New York are from 3 75 to $400 for stove, egg 
and broken. The new pool arrangement in 
bituminous coal went into effect March Ist, em- 
bracing about all the leading producers. 


Eggs.—The inarket continues rather unsatis- 
factory. It advanced last week for a few days, but 
with the warmer weather reacted again, 80 that 
now prices are about half a cent weaker on com- 
mon grades and fully a cent on fancy and nearby. 
The latter are particularly weak on account of the 
improving quality of western arrivals, many of 
which are ia such good condition as to be readily 
subetituted for nearby. The decline would be even 
worse were it not for the opening of Lent today 
which ordinarily would cause an advance. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 16@16} 
fancy, near by and cape, 17c; Western and pro- 
vincial 14@15c. 

New York: Fresh stock selling for about lic. 

Flour.—The wheat market has made another 
decline at Chicago which makes flour quiet and 
dull with a decline on some grades. Purchases 
are holding off in anticipation of still lower prices. 
The corn meal market is firm but without any ad 
vance. The other flours and medals are quiet with 
a light or moderate demands 

We quote round car lots trom mulls: fine and 
superfine $2 60@3 65; extras, $345@4 75; Minn. 
bakers $475 @650; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $525@585; patents $5485@700; Mich. 
stone, $5 25@5 50. Canada flour $5 25@6 00 Corn 
meal for export, $2 00@215¥ bbl; domestic kiln- 
dried, $235q@— # bbl; bag meal, 87c@89c# bag, 
Sa $2 60@2 70% bbl. Rye flour $3 30@3 75. 

atmeal $5 40@6 00. Graham, $3 20@3 40¥ bbl. 


Fish.—With the Lent season at hand the fish 
trade shows a little more enimation. Mackerel 
are firmly held, bu. sales are mostly contined to 
small lots. A few No. 2can be picked up at 22@$23, 
but higher figures generally p:evail. Receipts ot 
cod fish are well sold up. Sales from the vessel 
run from $3 5» for pickled cured to $475 for dry 
bank. Jobbing prices are about 50c higher. 
Stocks are small for the season. Pickled herriog 
are dull with prices at 5@$6 4 barrel for small lots. 
Prices on fresn fish have not varied much during 
the week. There has been a fair supply of had- 
dock, which have been distributed by dealers at 
24@3c ¥ th. Cod continue scarce, und ruled steady 
at 4@4ic for market and 64@7c ¥ tb for steuk. 
White halibut have been selling at 134,@1l4c, and 
gray at 10@llc ¥ th. The market is glutted with 
frozen herring, tive cargces having arrived during 
the week, and prices rule very low. 


Fruit.—Trade is quiet with the market well 
supplied for everything thatisseasonable. Grapes 
have about gone by. Choice, brignt oranges are 
firmly held. A few strawberries have begun to 
arrive which are quotable at 50@60c # box. The 
supply of bananas is temporarily short on account 
of the non arrival of a steamer. 

Pears $200@500 # bush; bananas $1 00@2 25 
# bunch; oranges, Florida, $250@400 # box; 
Messina $1 75@2 25% box; lemons $2 00@4, # box; 
figs, 10@isc ¥ tbh; Persian dates, 5@6c ¥ tb. shell- 
barks $1 00@150 # bu. Grapes—Malaga $5@$15 
ib bbl. of 50 tbs; Catawba 34c; prunes, 7ca@20c 
Y tb; Tangerines $3 50@5 # box; Mandarines 
$2 2543 ¥ box; cocoanut 34@844 # 100. 

New York: Choice grapes, catawba, 3@4c ¥ Ib; 
evaporated cherries, 1s@loc. 

Furs.—New York: Furs, mink, 75c@$1 50; Fox 
90c@B 85. Coon 80c@l 20. Skunk, biacy, $1 25; 
striped 40@80c. Opossum 20@45c. Muskrat 15@2&c. 


Grain.—The market is a little firmer with an 
attempt co advance prices about half acent. The 
demand is quiet but the shipments have made the 
holders more firm. Oats are also firmer, though 
no advance is made in prices. 

We quote: Corn, steamer yellow45} @46c ;jsteamer 
mixed 4ij@t5ic; no grade —a44ic. Oats, fancy clip 
374@40c; No. 2 white 353 @36c; No. 3white —@34ic. 
Rye, 65@ 0c. Barley, 75@88ce. 

Hay and Straw—The market is dull but 
without any change in prices. A quiet movement 
is noted but the supply is large. ‘lhe market is in 
buyers’ favor but quotations are fairly sustained‘ 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 00; tair togood $16@ 
@17; poor to ordinary, $12@15; east swale, 
$9@10; Rye straw, choice, $17@18 00; oat straw, 
$9@$1l. 

New York: Hay 75@90c; rye straw 65@80c. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—The market 
is quiet with a light demand. 

We quote: Sack spring bran at $17 25@17 50 ¥ 
ton; sack winter at $18 25@18 50 ¥ ton; middlings 
in sacks at $17@20 50; Michigan bran $1855. Cot- 
tonseed meal: prime $25 50@26% ton for spot; 
prime in sacks to arrive $25. 


Mutton end Veal—The market is easier 
with liberal supplies for mutton and veal. Lambs 
remain firm. A few spring lambs have begun to 
a rive, selling at $10@$12 each. 

We quote lambs at 9@llc ¥ b, fancy mutton 

4@8c; Kastern mutton 6@74c; veal, choice 8@10c 
fancy lic. 

New York: Dressed calves show some weaken- 
ing in price, owing to heavy receipts, and choice 
stock bringing about 9@10c; pork 6}@8c; spring 
lambs $5 50@$7 50 # head. 


Potatoes.—Supplies have been increasing and 
the demand is not large. There has been no 
change in asking prices, but it is only an excep 
tional lot of Houlton Hebrons that brings the top 
figure of 60c. Most of the Houlton and Aroostook 
stock sells at 55@58c. The supply of Burbanks is 
large and they cannot be quoted at over 35@38c. 
The potato trade has been very uniform during the 
season and well controlled, as prices’ have varied 
only a few cents during the whole season. 

New York: The market offers no special im- 
—— Maine Rose $175@$200 ¥ Dbbl.; 

lebron $1 75@$1 87; State Rose and Hebron $1 25 
@150; White Star and Burbank $1 00@$1 12. 

Poultry and Gam -.—The poultry market is 
very weak and dull, without any demand. Prices 
are nominally about the same but it would ,not be 
hard work to obtain concessions Refrigerator 
stocas are selling at a very wide range. Consider- 
able are coming out in poor condition, being 
more or less mouldy, and on such prices range 
down very low indeed. The weather is bad for the 
poultry business. Game is closing out scarce, and 
trade 18 very good for most kinds. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 16c; chickens 15@18¢ 
fowls 12c; ducks l#c; geese 12c. Western—turkeys 
14@15; chickens 11@14; fowls 10@12c. Game— 
grouse $1 25 # pair; quail $3 00 # dozen; venison 
saddles 15@16c; whole 10c. 

New York: Choice dressed poultry in demand 
and prices firm. Smali turkeys worth lic; mixed 
12@14. Chickens 14@l5c, fancy. Fowls 12@13c, 
Ducks 14@16c. &Geese 12@léc. Broilers 22@25- 
Capons 21@23c. Game, wild ducks, red head, $2 00 
@2 50 per pair; black 80@90c; widgeon 50@60c. 


Truck. There is not much change to note in the 
market. The onion tradeis extremely dull and 
somewhat inferior lots of western sell as low as 
60c per barrel. Squash is firm with an upward 
tendency; spinach is in large suppiy but high- 
eras are dandelions; celery at this season hasa 
tendency to advance as the supply is shortened by 
the rot; cabbages are of better quality than last 
week and purchasers get more value ffor their 
money; turnips are coming forward more freely. 

Beets 40@50c ¥ bushel; carrots 35@40c # bush; 
$100 ¥ barrel; onions, Spanish 90c@$l 20% bu, 
crate; native, $100@125; western 75@$100 # 
bbl; Bermudas ¥ crate 75@$1 50; Squash marrow 
@3 25@ 3 50 # bl; turban $275@3 00 ¥ bbl; Hubbard 
$3 50 ¥ barrel; turnips 35@50c # bush; Russian yel 
low 85c; white & yellow French 75 @$1 25 # bbl; let- 
tuce 50@75c ¥ doz. Spinach $1 #bu; cucumbers 124 
@ 164 #100; _—- 75c@g$l 00% bbl; red $1 50@1 75 
4 bbl; celery native, $9 00@10 00 # box; parsnips 
50c@60 ¥ bu; oyster plant $100% doz. Parsley 
$2 25@2 50% bush; Radish, long 75@100c # doz. 
round i30@40c; Dandelions $2 25@250 per bush; 
rhubarb 10c ¥ tb; kale 75c@$100 ¥ bbl.; beet 
a $150 ¥ bush; string beans $6@6 50 per 
crate. 

New York: Onions, red or yellow $112. Choice 
cabbage $4@6 00 per 100 heads. Hubbard $2 75@ 
3 25 per bbl; Boston marrow $1 75@2. 

Wool,.—The wool market continues tame and 


unsatisfactory. Several buyers have been around, 
and some of the largest mills have been represent- 


- ed, but few important transactions can be reported. 


The sales of domestic foot up a little more than the 
wee, previous, but they haye been mostly in small 
lots and the total runs considerably under the same 
week last year. No change in thejrange of quota- 
tions can be made, as all the high grades are 
scarce, and, when offered, command full prices, but 
on the bulk of the stock remaining unsold there is 
a disposition to meet buyers’ views, and the result 
is that most ot the sales have been at inside figures. 
Fine washed fleeces are held at as full prices as for 
some time past, and if the demrand should increase 
better rates might be attained. Kentucky and 
Territory wools are cleaning up at slight conces- 
sions. ulled continues weak, but the best supers 
range up pretty well. Scoured lots have eased off 
a little. California and Texas wools are quiet, the 
offerings being very small. As the market stands 
acpresent the outlook jfor the new clip is not en- 
couraging, and no extreme prices can be counted 
on. The fureign situation holds all the strong fea- 
tures previously reported. Advices by mail from 
England confirm the previous dispatches by cable, 
and there is no prospect of any lower rates on 
wool suitable for this market. 

Nothing of consequence has been done in combing 
wool. Stocks are small and prices are steady. We 
quote No. combing at 39to 40 cents, Ohio fine 
delaine at 36 to 37 cents ahd Michigan fine delaine 
at 34 to 35 cents per pound. 

For Ohio ana Pennsylvania fleeces there has 
been a fair inquiry, and prices are well maintained 
The sales for the week foot up 160,000 pounds, all 
X and XX. No sales of No. 1 or XXX are reported. 
The quotations are held at 33 to 34 cents for X, 35 
to 36 cents for XX, 36 to 37 cents for XXX and above, 
and 37 to 38 cents for No. 1. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals, 
This week . . 2,549 10,716 87 26,805 726 
Last week. . . 2,342 11,041 138 19,016 504 
One year ago .1,297 9,421 91 10,622 524 
Horses 578 








CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 
. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
wy 21} RB. I. & Conn, 43 
N. Ham 73 260| Western- 2044 9,211 
Vermont . ,162 950 | Canada. om o~ 
Massachusetts 115 193 | N. Brunswick 63 
New York , .129 274 
Total... ~. + ee eo + © 6 2549 10,716 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 
Cattle. Sheep. 
oe @ 21 
Old Colony . — 
Onf’t&boats 64 


lw wes. 0:6.* a> ove 0 ie 10,716 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
Waine— 
I.C. Libby & Son . sss 2 «(56 
Taylor & Denilon .... 
Oe TE, Glime. og cs se 
P.W.Thompson .... 21 
New Hampshtre— 
Breck & Wood . : 20 
i ae eee 
H. A. Wilcox . oe 
D. Fisher . , , e 
J.O. Sanborn , ee 
A.S. Moulton . 7 p 15 
Aldrich & Johnson — 
Dow & Moulton... , 
| era 


Vermont— 
M.G. Flanders , » 20 
J.Golden ..., « 2 
W. Kicker & Son . 

B.S. Hastings , 
H.V. Whipple , 
A. Williamson . 
A.A.Pond .... 
Robert French, agent . 
W.G. Townsend , 

F. Fairbanks .,., 
S.W.Gregory ., 

H. 8. Britton 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 1896 ‘ots | esters e 
gy ae 471 
08.& Alb’y 424 9,211 
N.Y.&N, ‘ 


19 


79 


. . 7 
sees 31 


28 


F.S. Kimball ,, , 
G. H. Sprigg ‘ 
Remick & Cheney , 
Ww. M. M a 


J, 8. Henry. . 
Scattering... 
W. H. Bardwell 
W. Melloy ° 
i. ee SO fk ct te 
J.Cawley «eee. "ee 
New York— 
W.Soollans. «seeceec 42 
Western— 
Se .» .» «46-46 « 
M. Goldsmith . 
N. Morris ee 
W.Nash ...-e 


ears 


Massa mesatts— 
. 3 4 
* 50 


163 
414 
204 

80 
80 
100 
637 


H. Bird & Co. 
J. Rollinger , 
J.A. Hathaway 
G. A. Sawyer . 
Farrell & Nagle. , 
N. & G. Chamberlain 
Hollis & Co. -. so 
Farrell & McFlynn +: . 
W.H. Monroe ..e-. 305 
A.N.Monroe.. e®ee 18 


BEEF CATTLE. 


Beef cattle cannot claim activity, still there are a 
great many cattle slaughtered, even for home mar. 
kets. Westerao cattle have arrived freely both for 
home and foreign trade. We found cattle of a 
quality that could be disposed of at a $3 85 to $450 
L. w. per cwt. What cost higher were sent di- 
rect for slaughter. When good cattle can be 
bought for a fraction less than 4 c.L. W., why 
don’t butchers dip in? 2 

The arrivals in Chicago have been lighter, with 
a better tone to the market which may be a fore. 
runner of what our market is to be next week. It 
is quite likely next week’s western cattle receipts 
will be lighter and some good New England cattle 
would come in play, 

Too many cattle steamers made port at Liver. 
pool at the same time, causing an additional de- 
cline in seg The latest quotations are 11@11\c 
D W, which, at the high rates of space on steam- 
ers, knocks the bottom out of the business. Four 
steamers have sailed the past week trom Boston. 
Steamer Prussian for Glasgow with 300 cattle byJ. 
A. Hathaway; steamer Borderer for London with 
414 cattle, by M. Goldsmith; steamer Bavarian for 
Liverpool with 204 cattle by N. Morris; steamer 
Norseman with 100 cattle by J. Rollinger; 110 do. 
by J. A. Hathaway; 163 do by J. Dunn. 

Dow & Moulton sold 8 steers and oxen to dress 
from 600 to 800 tb at 54@6c.; D. W. W. Ricker & 
Son sold 6 oxen to dress 950 tb at 6c. D W, 1 ox of 
800 tbh, at 54c. D W; J.O. Sanborn sold 2 oxen es- 
timated to dress 1200 that 6c. DW; A. 8. Moul- 
ton sold 2 oxen to dress 1100 tbh, at 54@6c.: J.S. 
Henry sold 1 bull todress 900 th at 3@4c.; W. Mel- 
loy sold 5 beef cows to dress 600 th at 4ic.D W; 
H. 8. Britton bad a very fine pair of cattle weigh. 
ing 4200 th on sale. They were fatted by Fred 
Savage of West Windsor, Vt., was offered 6ic. and 
refused. Would have them killed on commission 
rather than cell at that rate. P. W. Thompson & 
Son sold 8 oxen L_ W 2600 @ 2900 bat 4c. LW, 
no better than 6c. D W. 

Ssles of cattle: I. C. Libby & Son sold 2 oxen 
estimated to dress 1200 ths. each at 54@6c D W, also 
4 nice three year old steers that would dress 1100 
lbs.at 64c D W. A, A. Monroe sold 16 bullocks 
that would average 1430 tbs. at $455; 16 do av 1235 
lbs at 3fc L W; 18 do av 1190 ths at $385; 15 do av 
1520 Ibs at $4.55. Farrell & McF lynn sold 18 cattle 
av 1225 tbs at 44c; 8 doav 1150 ibs at 4c; 13 do av 
1200 ths at $4 20; 6 do av 1100tbs at 43c. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $6 50@6 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 50 
Fair to good—6 00@6 25 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . . ,6.75 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattie were : 
Mmtra. cc cc ees Light tofair $4 00 @4 25 
G’d toprime 5 CO @4 75| Slim ...,. 337@@375 

A few lots of premium ateers cost... . 


WORKING OXEN 


The movement in working oxen was confined to 
a few pairs, with none as choice as some sold last 
week. A fair number of buyers that are in no 
hurry to invest unless they can at what they call a 
bargain, The call is certainly moderate. More 
working oxen will soon find sale, which means 
larger run of cattle from Maine. 

P. W. Thompson sold one pair working oxen 
girthing 6tt.6in. LW 2400 at $80. Hosmer & 
Taft sold one pair working oxen fgirthing 7 ft 4 in 
L W 4300 tbs at $110; 1 pair girthing 6ft 10 in L W 
200 tbs at $115; one pair do girthing 7 ft. 2 in. L W 
3190 tbs at $1 25; i pose girthing 6 it 6in L W 2604 
tbs at $90. I.C. Libby & Son sold 2 pairs 7 ft 
cattle L W 3009 ths at 110@$125. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGEES. 


More cows were on sale than the demand re- 
quired, and prices on common to fair grades were 
in buyers’ favor; less buyers were at market tian 
usual on account of the storm, A few excep- 
tionally fine sold at $60g¢70. Remick & Cheney 
had upon the market some 20 head of various 
grades; I. C. Libby & Son sold 4 common cows 
that gave milk at $30 each ; 2 extra Holstein spring- 
ers were sold at $50, others sold by eastern drovers 
at $35@45. 

I. C. Libby & Son sold 3 common cows at $30 
each, 2 cows at $40 each. W.Scollans sold 2 Milch 
cows $45 each; 1 at $42; 1 at $40; 5 at $35; 1 nice 
cow at $50. J.S. Henry sold 2 milch cows $45 
each ; 1 at $40; 2 at $35; 3 nice cows at $50 each, 
S. W. Gregery, 1 springer $30. J. Melloy sold 2 
milch cows $42 50 each; 1 at $45. amma 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Prices if not higher than the jc. advance last 
week, are very firm. There were the following 
sales: T. Fisher, 32 sheep 2410 tbh 54c; F. Fair. 
banks 69 sheep, 6540 Ib 48c; F.S. Kimball 30 sheep, 
1810 tbh 44c; A. V. Whipple 23 sheep and lambs, 
1700 th 53c; J.S. Henry 150 lambs av 86 tb 7c; Rob 
French agent 108 sheep and lambs, 8180 tb 44c; J. 
H. Gilman 19 sheep ay 80 tb 4@5c. 


VEAL CALVES. 

Upwards of 100 head sold at prices that com- 
pared well with last week; some extra veals were 
on saie. Over 100 head from Maine found sale at 
5@6c ¥ bh weighing 120 Ibs. Within a few weeks 
the veal market will have greatly revived; ship- 
ments are beginning to increase to meet require- 


ments. 
SWINE 

Neauly 3000 fat hogs on an average have arrived 
each day during the past week from the West. 
Prices at 4j@5c laid down here; but a few pigs find 
sale each week; sales mostly at 2 00@¢400 per 
head unless large size. 

IVE POULTRY. 


The few hundred pounds that arrived found sale 
at llc per pound for mixed lots. 


HORSE MARKET. 


Horses are selling after a fashion, but prices are 
low. At Combination sale stable supplies are 
heavy and prices range from $100@325. At Rus- 
sell’s sale stable the arrivals are light and trade 
quite good. At Welch & Hall’s stable some 
heavy draft horns are being sold at $200@250; 
drivers at $150@225. At International Horse Ex- 
change sales at auction from $139@250; two pairs 
private sale $520@525. At C. H. & E. Snow’s 
— sales are at winter prices and not remun- 
erative. 


HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 
Chicago—Cattle steady; beeves, $4 30@4 50; 
meere. Oe 00@3 95; stockers and feeders,$2 25@3 35; 
cows, bulls and mixed, $1 25@3 40. Hogs strong; 
mixed and light, $4 40@4 60; heavy, $4 45g4 70; 
cnlls, $400@440. Sheep — $3 00@5 50; western 
corn fed, 4 40@4 80; lambs, $5 00@6 50. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castorta, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne na Shildren. she gave them Castoria, 








BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Copper stocks are weaker, and electric stocks 
attracting unsual interest. Railroad stocks tried 
to get up a Harrison boom Monday, but reacted 
and are weaker. The greed for investments io 
— doll companies, irregular compan es and 

nd companies, illustrates its lack of confidence 
in railroad investments. 

Atch. Topeka & saata Fe. R. B. lste,. . 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78....... 
Boston & LowellR.R.78 .... 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 .... 
Eastern R. R. 68 > oon. se 2 86 

New York & New England R. R. 
Rutland R. R. 68 see € 6 66 e 6 6's 
Boston Water PowerCo...+.s:+.-+ 
Bell Telephone ....+6+s 
Boston & Albany R. BR... 
Boston & Lowell KR. B. ,, 
Boston & Maine R. RK. ,, 
Boston & Providence R. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. RB. pref. . , 
Cheshire 8. R. pref. ... 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 
Eastern R. R.. *ereeos 
Fitchburg R.R.. ....-. 
New York & New England BR. R. 

DUNT Iie de 6 ¢ 6 6 0-0-0 0% 

parted Lake Champlain R. KR. common 10 
Old ColomyB.B. ...ccccccccece Iii 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R..... . 124} 
Rutland, R. R. pref. X div. . oe ce BBs 
Union Pacific R. R. 128 U.S.4 percents . 684 
U. 8.4 per cents . Rolbeiis -é'lels | ae 
Vermont & MassachusettsRR... -.. +++ 13%} 
West End Land 2 ee . ae 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R. R 119 


_ Specialities 


ie RDB bie 


SEEDS 


to be had 
ONLY FROM US. 


Warren’s Stone Mason : 
Grown by David Warren. a Gabbane 


Fottier’s Brunswick Cabbage: Our 
own select strain. 


Fottier’s Champion Cauliflower: 
Leading market variety. 

Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn: Has 
for several years past been grown for us exclusively 
on farm of the originator, Josiah Crosby. 

Edmand’s Turnip Blood Beet: 
Direct from Mr. Edmand’s. We have all that 
comes to this market. 


Red Cross Tomato: Our own introduc- 
tion; best touato in this market for past two 
years. 

Our extensive trade with Market Gardeners and 
Florists demands strictly choice Seeds. Catalogues 
free. Special prices on liberal orders. 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
26 So. Market St., 


POULTRY tem FOOD! 


120 
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© ®@e 
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Trade Mark. 
HOLLIN’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTBY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOUL'TLING FOWLS. 

This food is strictly fresh meat, careful'y cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermeticaily sealed 
in 8-lb cans, Being ground fine, it can be readil 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give eac 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 =P Hy can; $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOUL 
CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention paper. 


SPRING BIRDS, SPRING FLOWERS, 
SPRING MUSIC. 


Are just at hand. 





MUSICAL SOCIKTIEs and Choirs ¢o well who 
round off the season with the practice of CANTATAS 
or Glee Collections. 

Among many good Cantatas, we publish. 
Thayer’s Herbert and Elsa, (75 cts $6.72 per doz.) 
Romberg’s Song of the Belt, (60 cts. $5.40 per doz.) 
Buck’s 46th Psalm, ($1 $9 per doz.) 

Butterfield’s Belsha®zar, ($1 $9 per doz ) 
Anderton's Wreck of the Hesperus,(35 cts. $2.75 dz) 
Buck’s Don Munio, ($1 50 $13.50 per doz.) 
Trowbridge’s Herves, of ’76 (35 cts. $1 $Y per doz.) 
Hodges’ Rebecca, (65 cts. $6.00 per doz.) 

Andrews’ Ruth and Boaz, (65 cts. $6 per doz.) 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


cannot do better than to adopt our New, Tried and 
True School Music Books. 

Emerson’s Song Manual, (Bk 1, 30 cts. $3 doz. 
Bk. 2, 40 cts. $4.20 doz. Bk. 3, 50 cts. $4 80 doz.) 
A thoroughly good graded series, United Voices, 
(50 cts. $4.80 doz.) Good Schoolsongs. Song Har- 
mony, (69 cts. $6 doz.) For High Schools. Child- 
ren’s School songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz.) Charming 
book for younger classes, and many others. Any 
book mailed post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston 
3 GREAT OFFERS! 


Until March 20th I will send 

8 packets of the very best NEW 

flower seeds postpaid for 40 

cents (cat. price $1): Double 

Dark Scarlet Aster; Mammoth 

Spotted Mimulus, most ele- 

gant house plant; Giant 

aaa Double Gilliflowers; Spotted 

Butterfly flower; Double Pink, black, bordered 

white; Mignon, best double White Aster; Dwarf 

Alyssum; Little Gem, a real gem; Mammoth 

Double Zinnias. For 5c. will send all the 

above and 11 other choice sorts: Largest German 

Prize Pansies, 60 varieties mixed, best ever offered ; 

Giant White Candytuft; Japan Pinks, 50 varieties; 

Double Asters, 35 varieties; New White Mignon 

ette; Improved Sweet Williams, 50 varieties; New 

Giant Prize Phlox, 28 varieties, etc. New Bed- 

ding {Violas or Tufted Pansies, one of the very 

best novelties of the season, very distinct from 

other Pansies, bear three times as many flowers of 

the richest colors, 7 colors mixed, packet 25 cents. 

Special Offer—For 65c. or 33 letter stamps we 

will send all the seeds offered in this adv. (20 

pkts., worth 2.35). D. W. Goodell, Pansy Park, 
Dwight P. O.. Mass. 


NITUATION WANTED.—A Nova scotia farmer, 

married, temperate, oflarge experience both in 

Nova Scotia and Massachusetts, who can give 

best of references, wants a situation on gentle- 

man’s farmor as foreman in country. Address 
H. P. M., Southville, Mass. 


ptt ar Jersey Cattle, Cows, Heifers and 
Heifer Calves, Bulls and Bulli Calves, for sale 
low, pemerecs on application. Also fancy poultry. 
Write and tell what you want. Eggs $2.00 per 13. 
O. F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. 
Sree. 


ANTED. Person to represent F. G. Anton 

Egg Preservative Co., Lebanon, O. Steady 
work during spring and summer. Salary $50 to 
$65 a month. Salary allowed assistant where busi- 
ness will justify. Fuli particulars and necessary 
papers mailed for twelve cents 


D F R Ifyoulove RARE FLOWERS, 
R FA choicest only, address ELLIS BROS., 
Keen, N. H. It will astonish and please. FREE. 


WANTED about April lst, young man single 


or married to work on farm, full 
particulars andterms. P. 0. Bo. 5, Berlin, Ct, 
y) NICE COWS for sale, new milch and 

springers. I do my own chores. Come 
and see me. A. D. DAVENPORT, Mendon, 
Mass. 


KANSAS 











Circulars 

















smal! farms, valuable ranches 
and unimproved lands for sale 
and exchange. Prices moderate, terms very easy. 
It is a good time to invest. Write for list. 
RUMSEY BROS., Emporia, Kan. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In Franklin County, Mass. If you want a farm 
in this section send two cent stamp and state price 
to John F. Spring, Real estate agent, Greenfield, 
Mass., and he will send you description of some. 


Sample Styles of Hidden Name and 
Bm TP gt a lg 
ms, J ye 
vonaZcsxrstamr. HOME AND YOUTH, CADIZ, OHI 
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Rawson's Clippe 7. 


“CHEAP 
And unreliable seeds will form no part 
of our business. We do not promise 
that we will not be undersold by any 
other house in the trade, but we do 
promise that whatever we offer in the 
way of Farm, Garden, or Flower 
Seeds, shall be of the finest quality 
attainable.’ ; ¥ 
Rawson’s Clipper Peas, the earliest 
and best early Pea grown. Bliss’s 
American Wonder, pure stock of this 
valuable variety. MeLean’s Advancer, 
extra choice stock of this old favorite. 
Each of the above sorts 10c, per pkt., or 
45c. per qt. ; three pkts., one of each sort, 
for 25c.; three quarts, one of each sort, 
for $1.25, by mail postage paid bv us, ¢ 
For other varieties see our Hand-Book 
for 1889, 116 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated, and containing all the valuabi: 
novelties and standard varieties of Flower 
and V« re table Se« ds, Which will be for- 
warded to any address on rece ipt of 10c. 
This amount can be deducted from thg 
first order, if you t 


t ining this notic 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


354 So. Market St. Boston, Mass. 


717 he pape r con- 





BIG BARGAINS. 


In order to make room tor new goods, we will sell, regardless of cost during the next 30 days al ! 
Farming Tocls that we carried over from last season, including Piows, Harrows, Cultivators, 


Weeders, Horse Rakes and Tedders, Mowing Machines, etc., etc. 
If you are in Boston do not fail to call. 


seen so that the prices may be appreciated. 


These goods must b 
We have made 


out a list of these bargains, which we will gladly mail to all applicants. 


C. H. Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton st., Boston. 





AMES PLOW CoO., Boston and New York. 


Manufacturers of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEMTS and MA‘ HINES. 


At the head for / 
Level Land and 
Hillside. 


AMES H H . 
parent Chilled Centennial Swivel Plow. 
~ No Dead 
“ge Furrows. 
o Lightest 
Draft. 
Best Quality Work. 
MADE ONLY BY 
AMES PLOW CO., 
. BOSTON and 
NEW YORK. 
Send for circulars and catalogue. 


imefmicunes Gorn Planter and Fertilizer, 


BILLINGS 
Perfect work whether . ; 
stony, sward or mellow Time saved. 
i Better work. 
Quicker results. 

Made only by 

Ames Plow Co., 
BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK. 


Send for circulars and catalogue. 


MATTHEWS’ Seed Drill. 


Hand Cultivator, Whoel Hoe, 

Single or Combined. Ax 

(C) C55 

The Standard of America! STD - 
Admitted by leading seedsmen “= aay 
and market gardeners every- as 
where to be the most perfectand —“"=s— 
reliable drillin use. Beware of cheapimitations, Allgenuine 
drills bear our name on seed box. Made only by 


AMES PLOW CO., Boston and New York. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 
Field Rollers. 


All sizes and weights 
for one and two 
horses. 

Garden and Lawn Rollers, 

Stump and Rock Extractors, 
Root and Brush Pullers, etc, 
Made by AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
BOSTON and NEW YORK. 
Send for circulars and catalogue. 





1859 IS8* 


DARLING'S BONE FERTILIZERS. 


Very fine and dry 


Darling’s Animal Fertilizer. 
Darling’s Potato Manure. . 
Darling’s Pure Bone _ 8 


High Analysis, 


A Complete Manure. 
very high grade. 


Valuation 1888, $43.19 


Our reputation of over 25 years is a sure guarantee of our reliability. ’ 
We offer no “ premiums in gold ” to help sell our goods, but they are compounded of the very be t 


matervals, and farmers find them SUPERIORas CROP PRODUCERS 
It gives a concise account of all goods we manufacture. 


Send for new circular. 


Chemicals at market rates . 


L. B. Darling Fertilizer Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 





WELLS, KicHARDSCN & CoS — 
[IMPROVED 


ulter 
Color. 


EXCELS  "y ; purITY 

| BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk, 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries ang 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that sorre other kind is just as good. Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wels, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color, 
Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere, 


WELLE, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlinaton. Vt. 


Ww “to APRIL 1ST—By a married 
American man, an experienced farmer, 
position as working foreman of dairy or fancy 
stock farm; best of references. 
Address, W.L.C., this office. 


ARE YOU GOING WEST? 


If you are going west of Montana, you should 
by all means go by the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba railway, the only line offering a choice 
of three routes to the Pacific coast. You will 
pass by daylight for three hundred miles 
through the Great Reservation of free govern- 
ment land in the Milk river valley, and through 
Butte, the largest mining camp on earth, en 
route to the coast. Do not fail to see this 
government land as you go west. For further 
information apply to 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St., P. 
M. & M. Ry, St. Paul, Minn. 


EVERGREEN HEDCES 


All varieties of Evergreens used for 
Hedges, Seedlings, and Transplanted, 
BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS 
PS a pga all sizes. Seedlings by the 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


. and shrubs in great variety. All at 
prices below competition. Catalogues Free. 
Evergreen Nurseries, Evergreen, Wis. 


WM. BK. FYFE & CO., 


CLINTON, MASS., 
IMPORTERS OF 


UNLEACHED CANADA ASHES. 

WE GIVE our special attention to the selection 
of reliable goods. E GUARANTEE the quality. 
giving the buyer time to analyze, weigh and report 














before paying. Select references furnished and | 1 Baic 
| ceased, Intestate: Whereas, application has bee. 
| made to said Court to grant aletter of administra 


correspondence solicited. 


Ew W THE FINEST 
Tres MITEL GRAPE EVER 
ARG EARLY: ” 
DIAMOND vay NHARDY. PRODUCTIVE. 


Ze, 
| aa cp DIAMOND GRAPE CO. 
AGewrs wANTEU BRIGHTON, N.Y. 
1 Aoti 
Legal Notices, 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law and all other persons 
interested in the estate of GEORGE W. BRACK- 
ECT late of Everett in said County, deceased, 
Greeting : Whereas, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said deceased has 
been presented to ssid Court, for Probate, by FRED 
G. BRACKET, who prays that letters testamentar 
may be issued to him, the executor therein named, 
and that he may be exempt from giving a surety 
or sureties on his bond pursuant to sald will and 
statute: You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
March instant at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause,if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
tic notice thereof, by publis this citation once 
a week, for three snccessive weeks, in the newspa- 
per called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of saia Court, this second day of March in the 
the year of our Lord one thousand eigh: hundred 
and eighty nine. H. TYTER. Register. 


























Oo Ate OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBAT# 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
BETSEY GAGE late of Charlestown, in said 
county, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, HENRY K. 
FROTHINGHAM the administrator with the will 
annexed of the estate of said deceased, has pre 
sented for allowance the third account of his ad 
ministration upon the estate of said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be holden at Cambridge in said County, 
on the fourth Tuesday of March next, at nin« 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if an) 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said admintrator is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week inthe Nkw 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at Bos- 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be tw “sys at least before said Court. 

rv atness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-third day of February 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. J.H, TYLER. Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU=. 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. Tothe Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of WIL- 
LIAM PARKER, late of Bedford, in said county, 
deceased, Greeting : Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by MARY E. PARKER and GEORGE M. 


| PARKER, who pray that letters testamentary may 
| be issued to them, the executors therein named, 
| and that they may be exempt from giving a surety 


or sureties on their bond pursuant to said will and 
statute: You are hereby cited to appear ata Pro 


| bate Court, to be held at Lowell in said County of 


Middlesex, on the third Tuesday of March next at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against the same. And said petitioners 
are hereby directed to give public notice thereof, 
by publishing this citation once a week, for three 
successive weeks,in the newspaper called the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness,GEORGE M. BROOKS, ye Judge 
of said Court,this twenty-sixth day of February,in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX,SS PROBATECOURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of SCHUY 





| LER PARKS late of Lincoln, in said County, de- 


ceased, greeting: Whereas, GEORGE HEYWOOD, 
the administrator with the will annexed of the es 
tate of said deceased, not already administered, 
has presented for allowance the first and fina) ac- 
count of his administration upon the estate of said 
deceased: You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Lowell in said 
County on the third Tuesday of March next, 


| at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show caure 


if any you have, against the same. And said 
administrator is ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a week, for three 


| successive weeks, inthe NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
| a othe my od published at Boston, the last publi- 
| cation to 


etwo days, at least, before said court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judg: 


| of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of February 


in the year one thousand — hundred and eighty 
nine. J. H. 1 YLER, Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHTL 
SETTS MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATr 
COURT. Tothe next of kin, creditors, and a) 
other persons interested in the estate of WILLIAM 
H. WARREN late ot Hopkintonin said county, de- 





tion onthe estate of said deceased to JOSEPH J 
GILeEs of Somerville in the County of Middlesex, 
and to exempt him from giving surety or suretie> 
on his bond pursuart to statute: You ar 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Mid 
diesex, on the fourth Tuesday of March in 
stant at nine o’clock before noon to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks,in the new- 


| paper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER printe:! 


at Boston, the last publication to be two days, a: 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judy: 
of said Court, this fourth day of March inthe yeur 
one thousand eight hundred and a 

J.H. TYLER, Register. 
POLAND CHINAS. 

First prize winners. Iam now booking orders 
for spring stock. SAMBO B. 10017; KAYS 
CHOICE, 14676; and MONACO 685 in use. SOWS 
in herd all registered, with two exceptions, PIGS 
not akin. Satisfaction guaranteed or money r - 
funded. Order now and make sure of what you 
want. Blanks filledfor registry with each sale. 
SMITH HARDING, South Deerfield, Mas:. 


Valuable Poultry For Sale. 


—Onaccount of moving I am obliged to— 
——#sell my entire stock of 
BLACK MINOBCAS 


—They have taken premiums wherever ex-—- 
——hibited —_— 
—FRANK J. RUTTER, 17 Bacon st., Wal—— 
——tham, Mass. — 

















Keep 


Your Animals Healthy 


Dole’s Perfect Horse and Cattle Invigorator. 
Warranted free from poisonous drugs. Of great value in the epring of the year when animals ar-- 


shedding their hair. 


It has also been used with much success to prevent abortion in Cows. 


Its tonic 


and stimulating qualities are well known and valued by all who have fed it to theiranimals. Manu- 


facturers sole agents, 





C. H. Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton st., Boston. 
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Written for the Nkw ENGLAND FARMER, 
MY BOOKS. 


What better friends have I than these? 
What neater in their dress? 

They have a grace to charm and please, 
Their mission is to bless. 


a tell me of the years gone by, 

Of men a: d nations, te0; 

Of the wonders of rea and sky, 
Marvellous, and yet true. 


They never weary doing good, 
Most willing teachers they: 
A choice repast ot mental food, 

My joy from day to day. 


So rich in thought and learned lore, 
So beautiful in art; 
Whatever else I have in store, 
My books are the beiter part. 
—I. W. SANBORN. 





THE WORD IN GOOD SHABON. 


A good Christian pastor, 
nce calling upon 
A prosperous parishioner— 
eh “easy going’ one!— 
Bethought to advise him, 
The time being fitting, 
(Auriferous app'es 
In argentine setting!) 
That while he continued 
To attend church and prayers, 
He should mix more religion 
With every-day affairs. 


The advice was well taken; 
Opportunities ample 
For gracing his business 
With Christian example 
Were improved by our member, 
And neighbors observed 
He, who'd sanded his sugar 
And otherwise swerved, 
Now in business transactions, 
None the less than at prayer, 
Exerted his efforts 
To act on the equare. 


Ah! They knew notthe reason; 
’Twas the word in good season! 


Now, the church he attended 
Was one of a kind 
Which, in our Christian country, 
We frequently find. 
After setting a pastor 
With adjuncts of wealth, 
There’s found settled, also, 
A sort of ill health 
Or spiritual inertia, 
Which creeps unawares 
O’er the parish, repeating 
Its litanous prayers. 


To a man of discretion 
Chis sad state of things 
Could not long go unnoticed. 
Reflection it brings 
To our newly waked member, 
fo whom with good reason 
The pastor had spoken 
The word in fit season. 


‘Suppose, as he nudged me 
On epiritual affairs, 
I commend him to mingle 
More work with his prayers,” 
Occasion befitting 
Soon after occurred, 
Anud our prompt busines+ man 
Was as good as his word. 


The pastor lamenteth 
rhat uv any back-/ide, 

And calleth for guidance 
Our friend to his side; 

And the counsel he gave him, 
Chis man of affairs, 

Was to mix more of ‘“‘BUSINF SS” 
With sermons and prayers! 


Next Sabbath was heard 
Such a stirring appeal 

To the hearts of his hearers, 
That each could but feel 

Ao arousal of conscience 
As never before. 

That church has awakened 
To work and adore! 


Still they know not the reason; 
’T'was the word in good season! 
— W. Roscoe Williams. 





SKRIMP’S INVESTMENTS. 


‘*‘What did the hogs fetch, Sime?” Mrs. 
Skrimp asked of her husband on bis re- 
turn from driving the fatted hogs to mar- 
ket. 

‘‘Six hundred an’ seventy-five dollars,” 
Simon Skrimp replied, at the same time 
rubbing his hands together and smiling 
contentedly. ‘‘It was er good price I got, 
Liza, an’ 1 never see hogs weigh up bet- 
ter’n they did. They brought at least a 
hundred dollars more’n I expected they 
would. An’ then I got ther money right 
off. I struck it jest right in,sellin’ when I 
did.” 

‘‘I’m glad you did, Sime.” 

‘In co’se we're al! glad ter do the best 
we kin.” 

‘*Yes, o’course. 
with ther money ?” 

‘‘T haint fairly settled it im my own min’ 
yit, jest what I will do with it. I’m sorter 
haltin’ atwixt buyin’ of that timbered 
twenty of old Mike Allen, and loanin’ it to 
them Herringtons. I kaint well make up 
my min’ as ter which er ther two ‘ud be 
ther best.” 

‘*You haint no use fer the timbered 
twenty, Sime, seein’ es how you have more 
waste lan’ now than is profitable, an’ if you 
buy it, you'll jest hev that much more ter 
pay taxes on ter nothin’.” 

**Yas, that’s so. I hain’t no pertic’lar 
use fer it, but it’s down cheap at five hun- 
dred, an’ I dunno ef it wouldn’t be er 
good speculation ter buy it. But at ther 
same time I kin loan ther money to Rob 
Herrington fer ten per cent, an’ I s’pose 
that mout be about es good er thing es I 
kin do.” 

‘*Tt "pears ter me, Sime, like ’sif you've 
let them Herringtons hev enough money 
a’ready.” 

‘‘They owe me nigh a’most two thou- 
sand delians, it’s true, but what’s the dif- 
ference s’long es we git the intrust ?” 

‘‘But hev you ever got the intrust ?” 

‘« No, I haint never got it in money, but 
I got their notes for it, an’ it’ll only be all 
the more when it’s paid; an’ es we don’t 
need it, hedn’t it es well be a drawin’ of 
more intrust?” 

‘Yes, I s’pose it hed. But someway I 
feel es if it haint best to let that money 
out to them speculators. You haint got 
no kin’ o’ security, es I kin see, ceptin’ 
that one ov ’em goes security for the 
tother, an’ spose they wus ter burst up, 
then how’d you git yer money from ’em ?” 

‘Taint no wise likely es they'll bust 
up, s’‘long’s they’ve got thousands o’ acres 
ot ther fines’ lan’ in ther country. Other 
people’s mouty willin’ ter trust ‘em an’ I 
reckon | needn't be scairt erbout loanin’ to 
’em. Asides, I don’ see whut else I kin 
do with ther money, fer es yer say, Mike’s 
twenty is somethin’ we don’ need, an’ I've 
pondered over the matter several days an’ 
I kaint figger out nothin’ else that ’ud be 
profitable ter invest in. We don’ want no 
more stock.” 

‘*No, we don’ want more stock, nor no 
more land, fer it keeps you an’ther boys a 
diggin’ from mornin’ till night to keep up 
with whut we hev.” 

‘*Then whut am I goin’ ter do with ther 
money if I don’t loan it ?” 

For a moment Mrs. Skrimp was silent 
and she plied her needle with unwonted 
rapidity. A faint flush came to her pale, 
faded, care-furrowed cheeks. Then with 
a _ half-scared air she looked up and 
said : 

‘Sime, mightn’t we buy the gals a pian- 
er? You know the Allens have one, an’ 
the Smits air goin’ ter git one, an’ our 
gals air jist crazy fer one, too. It looks 
like payin’ out lots o’ money, but I’ve been 
thinkin’ over it o’ late, an’ it ‘pears like it 
*ud only be whut’s right toards em. We've 


What yer goin’ ter do 





got as much as Allen or Smith, an’ kin jest 
es well afford a pianer fer our gals es they 
kin fer thern.” 

“Yes, we could, but jest because Allen 
an’ Smith want to go an’ waste money in 
foolishness, it don’ toller that we hev ter 
doit. A pianer don’ do no work, an’ it 
don’ draw no intrust, an’ when a thing 
haint no profit it is clare waste o’ money 
ter buy it, an’ I haint goin’ ter throw 
erway no money in sech er manner.” 

‘‘The gals worked hard, Sime, an’ de- 
nied themselves all along, an’ haint hed 
clothes fittin’ to wear ter meetin’, an’ I feel 
as if I orter do somethin’ fer "em. In 
course if we couldn't erford it, it would’nt 
be right, but we kin erford a pianer an’ 
never miss ther money.” 

‘¢ Yes, I reckon, we could erford it, if 
we wus so a mind, but I ‘low we won’t. 
Money comes too hard to be given out fer 
sech trash, an’ es fer bumorin’ ther gals, 
it’s all bosh. It ‘ud jest be the spilin’ ov 
’em fer work. They don’ have no need uv 
no pianer, an’ they won’t get none.” 

Mrs. Skrimp saw that it was useless to 
argue with Sime, so she refrained from 
saying more, and the next morning early 
he rode over to Bob Herington’s to loan 
the money he received for his hogs. 

Simon Skrimp was well to do and every 
year he reaped rich harvests from his 
many broad acres of productive land. 
But so far as his family was concerned he 
might as well have been the poorest man 
in the settlement. He never had any 
money to spare for the purchase of luxu- 
ries, and even the little that even went for 
absolute necessaries went so grudgingly as 
to make it painful His wife felt herself 
fortunate if she possessed a print gown fit 
to wear in chareh, and the boys and girls 
had long since ceased to go out in com- 
pany for the want of desired apparel. All 
of Skrimp’s money went for more land, or 
into the hands of the Herringtons. 

Six months passed away since Skrimp 
sold his tatted hogs, when one day, while 
he was engaged in re-roofing his shackled 
old barn, Squire Beeson rode up and said : 

**Mornin’, Sime.” 

‘‘How’re, Squire.” 

‘‘Hev ye heerd the news, Sime?” 

‘*‘No; what news?” 

‘‘Erbout them Herringtons.” 

‘*No; I haint,” Sime said, turning sud- 
denly pale with an unconscious dread. 
‘*What erbout ’em ?” 

‘‘Wal, it’s er bad piece uv business, 
lemme tell ye, an’ many er hones’ man’s 
a-goin’ ter suffer from it.” Then the 
Squire stopped, and squinting one eye, 
very deliberately chewed away on his to- 
bacco, while he left Skrimp agonizing on 
the rack of suspense. 

‘*What is it, man?” Simon demanded. 
**Speak out.” 

‘Ther long an’ ther short uv it is, them 
Herringtons is busted higher ner er kite.” 

Down went Skrimp’s hammer, but in 
his excitement he missed the nail and hit 
his thumb squarely, mashing it almost into 
a jelly. 

‘*D’ye reckon it’s so?” he gasped when 
he was a little recovered from the shock. 

‘*Yas, I reckon it air,” the Squire went 
on, coolly. ‘*Yistidy I was down to the 
country seat, an heern them a-talkin’ uv it 
on every corner, an’ ther lawyers wus er 
flyin’ erbout like tater bugs on er hot 
skillet. Ther haint no doubt uv it, Sime, 
not ther .east in ther world, an’ knowin’ 
es how they hed borryed o’ you, I thought 
it proper ter ride over an’ let yer know.” 

‘*But their lan’,” Simon said, ‘‘all them 
fine acres.” 

‘*Yas, I know, but thet’s kinder mort- 
gaged an’ deeded around among their- 
selves an’ their wives, till ther haint no 
doin’ nothin’ with it. Leastwise their 
creditors can’t tech it.” 

Simon Skrimp got down to the ground in 
some way, though he never could tell after- 
wards how. Ali that day he felt like one 
in a dream, and for years after, that time 
rose up before him as a horrid nightmare. 

It was several days before he was able 
to ride, but when he felt equal to it he bad 
a horse saddled, and he rode over to Bob 
Herrington’s. He was shown into the best 
room, and told to wait till Mr. Herrington 
came up from dinner. It was a good halt 
hour that Sime had to wait, and in the 
meantime bis eyes wandered about the 
richly furnished room. 


‘‘These fine fixin’s,” he mused, ‘‘air 
bought with my money. Them easy 
chairs, an’ that carpet, my money paid fer. 
An’ them picturs, too, an’ that pianer, 
I’ve been a humpin’ myself day in an’ day 
out, year arter, a makin’ an’ savin’ money 
jest so’s Bob Harrington’s wife and gal’s 
could hev all them pooty things, while Liza 
an’ my gals hes never hed nothin’.” 

Bob Harrington came in at last, as smil- 
ing and affable as you please. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Skrimp,” he said, 
‘Tam glad to see you. I hear you have 
not been well.” 

‘‘No, I hain’t felt well lately.” 

‘*‘Well, what can I do for you to-day, 
Mr. Skrimp?” 

‘‘T rode over,” Skrimp began to say, 
‘*to see erbout thet money.” 

“Yes, yes, I’m glad you came, but you 
see we are not in a position to do anything 
now. ‘The matter is in the courts and will 
be adjusted in time. All you can do is to 
wait.” And before Skrimp hardly realized 
it, he found himself gently worked out of 
the room and the door closed after him. 


As Skrimp rode slowly along on his 
homeward way, he fell to pondering very 
seriously over what had transpired in the 
last few days, and at last he asked him- 
self : 

‘*What is er feller ter do with his money? 
Ef he buys lan’ he don’ need, it is jest er 
*cumbrance on ‘im, an’ there taxes eats it 
up. Ethe loans it he gits beat outten it. 
An’ ef he buys too much stock it eats its 
head off,” and he shook his head despair- 
only. 

Just then he came even with Smith's, 
and Smith, being out it front, invited Sime 
to stop for dinner. 

‘*Tnankee,” he said, ‘‘but I gness Id 
better jog along.” 

But Smith insisted, and Sime yielded 
and followed into the house. 

He was introduced to Mrs. Smith, and 
was struck with her happy, healthy, con- 
tented look, and he could not help con- 
trasting her with his own pale-faced, tired, 
worn and patient wife. Then there came 
floating in from the adjoining room sweet 
strains of music—a mingling of sweet 
young voices with the soft vibrations of 
the piano, and it soothed and rested him. 
Then he looked at Smith with his jolly, 
broad face and his beaming smile, and he 
envied him. Simon could not but contrast 
the surroundings—the air of sweet content 
- peacetul quiet—with his own home 

e. 

‘Did you lose anything by the Herring- 
tons?” Sime asked. 

‘‘Not a cent,” Smith replied, ‘though I 
might if ’'d had money to lend. As it 
was, I used all I had to spare from the 





farm, in repairing and furnishing the house. 
I hear you lost quite a sum, and you have 
my sympathy.” 

‘**T don’ want no sympathy,” Simon said. 
“I’ve been er fool all my life, an’ now I’ve 
come to my senses, an’ [ dunno if it haint 
er good thing fer us that the money is 
gone. Some people won’t never learn 
nothin’ ’thout payin’ well ter it, an’ I'm one 
o’ that kind.” 

Skrimp returned home more cheerful 
than he had been for years, and Mrs. 
Skrimp wondered at it, but Skrimp kept 
his own counsel and said nothing. The 
next morning early he hitched the horses 
to the big lumber wagon and drove off to 
town, but before leaving he came and put 
his arms about his wife and kissed her— 
something that he hadn’t done for so long 
that it surprised and startled her, and the 
tears came to her eyes. 

“I "pear to be mighty light-hearted,” 
Simon mused as he jogged along the lanes, 
up hill and down. ‘‘I hain’t felt so happy 
for years, an’ I reckon some other tolks’ll 
feel lifted-up to-night when I git back.” 

For hours old Sime poked around among 
the stores in the city, and somehow every- 
body looked happier and lighter-hearted 
than he had ever seen them. 

‘‘Looks like the ole world is gittin’ 
brighter, some way,” Simon mused as he 
drove homeward in the cool of the evening. 
‘*T never see the sun shine so bright an’ 
hear the birds sing so sweet, an’ even that 
little brook down in the edge of the woods 
sings merrily ‘long its way. I never 
noticed that afore.” 

It was getting dark when Simon drove 
up over the last hill on his return home. 
Mrs. Skrimp and the girls were out at the 
tront gate watching for him, and when at 
last they heard the rumble of the wagon, 
and looked up the road, they saw that a 
great box filled the big wagon bed. 

‘‘Wonder what Sime’s been er buy- 
in’?’ the mother said. 

‘*‘Looks like big box,” one of the girls 
replied. 

**Yes, I know, but there must be some- 
thing in it.” 

‘‘Oh I reckon its just to put the wheat 
in when he thrashes. I heard him say he 
would need one.” 

‘*Hi, ther,” Skrimp shouted. ‘‘Clar 
outten the road an’ open ther gate thar. I 
gotter drive inside with this "ere box. 
Here, you boys, fly erroun,’ you rascals, 
an’ help ter git this out.” And Sknmp 
tried his best to appear as sour and cross 
as possible, but made a most miserable 
failure of the effort. 

‘‘What have you got, Sime?” the wife 
asked. 

‘‘Nuther box fer ther wheat. 
thing I need.” 

‘*Feels mighty, heavy,” one of the boys 
remarked after lifting at an end of it. 
‘*Must be something in it.” 

Simon was unable to hold back the 
smiles any longer, tor his happiness kept 
bubbiing up and refused to be kept down. 

‘It’s a pianer,” the boy shouted. ‘‘It’s 
& pianer.” 

And it was a piano, as they all soon dis- 
covered, when the great box was rolled 
out and opened. For a moment they all 
stood about, speechless, motionless, while 
Simon watched them, a smile the while 
playing about his features. Then one by 
one they came and kissed him—the good, 
patient wite and the uncomplaining daugh- 
ters, and Simon was so happy that he act- 
ually cried. 

, ‘*Ther is more things,” Simon said at 
ast. 

And a search in the deep bed revealed a 
new carpet for the best room, and some 
dress patterns, and some clothing for the 
boys. 

‘How did you come to do it, Sime?” 
the wife asked as they were retiring that 
night. 

‘*Wall, Liza, it wus them Herringtons, 
an’ what I seed yistidy. I've been a pon- 
derin’ over matters, an’ I concluded I’ve 
done enuff fer Bob Herrington’s folks, an’ 
thet it wus time to do somethin’ fer my 
own family. So [ determint ter turn over 
er new leat, an’ frum this on I’m in fer 
enjoyin’ some uv what we earn, ’stid 0’ 
lettin’ other people hev it all, while you an’ 
ther children work an’ slave an’ git nothin’. 
I’ve found a power o’ happiness in that 
pianer, Liza—mor’n I ever found in all 
the lan’ I ever bought, an’ it haint nigh 
over yit.”— Prairie farmer. 


Jest ther 





RELATION OF ROOTS TO MOIS. 
TURE. 


Variations in plants are often produced 
by differences in conditions of the environ- 
ment which are imperceptible to the 
observer; so that different plants, pro- 
ceeding from seeds of the same pod and 
growing close together, are hardly ever 
precisely alike. Mr. H. Marshall Ward 
has shown how variations may be occa- 
sioned by conditions affecting the root. 
The active roots are furnished with fine 
hairs, which go out and draw in the mois- 
ture. The drier the soil and the more dif- 
ficult to get moisture from it, the more 
thickly set generally are the hairs. ‘The 
soil consists of innumerable fine particles, 
of different shapes, sizes, and composition 
and each of these particles 1s covered with 
a water-blanket, which adheres to it tena- 
ciously ; although, when the moisture-coat- 
ing exceeds a certain thickness, they will 
yield the surplus up quite readily. ‘here 
are spaces between these particles, each 
enveloped in its water-blanket, and these 
interspaces influence the quantity of water 
which can be held back by the soil. It we 
can suppose a soil to be perfectly dry, the 
interspaces will be filled with air; when 
the soil will be made moist, some of this 
air is driven out as the water comes in to 
take its place. If the soil is made excess- 
sively wet, all or nearly all the air may be 
driven out, though this seldom happens. 
The functions of the root-hairs are chiefly 
to apply themselves in the closest manner 
to the surfaces of the particles of the soil, 
so that the water attached to them can 

ass from the soil to the plant, and, with 
it, whatever dissolved matter it may con- 
tain. Some of this matter is oxygen is 
dissolved from the air-bubbles, and this 
oxygen is essential to the life of the root- 
hairs. The effect of the deprival of oxy- 
gen is then gradually to cause the death of 
the root-hairs, then of the rootlets, the 
larger roots, and so on, till the whole plant 

erishes. This may take considerable time 
in large plants, but the process is continu- 
ally going on ; and it is what occurs in plants 
growing in an overwet soil. in an open, 
well-aerated soil, on the other hand, even 
though it be apparently very dry, the root- 
hairs multiply and develop an astonishing 
power to find and absorb water; and a 
healthy, well-rooted plant can take up water 
from a soil which is to all appearance air-dry ; 
whereas a plant which has not had time to de- 
velop its root-hairs in sufficient numbers to 
take in the firmly adherent water-films trom 
numerous particles of soil would droop and 
wither. Soils are suitable for particular 





plants or not, according as they can or not 
under the circumstances, afford the air at 
the roots that the plants need. Many 
plants flourish in an open soil with plenty 
of sand in it, but will not grow in a stiff, 
wet soil. The heavier soil is unfavorable, 
not necessarily because it does not contain 
the right food-materials, but because its 
particles are so small, so closely packed, 
and s9 retentive of moisture, that the root- 
hairs do not obtain sufficient oxygen. 
Root-hairs and roots can not grow or act 
unless the temperature is favorable ; anu a 
close, wet soil may be too cold for the 
roots at a time when an open, drier soil 
(exposed to similar conditions as regards 
sunshine, etc.,) would have a degree of 
warmth favorable to their growth. The 
opening up of stiffer soils by the various 
processes in use is to be regarded as 
a means of letting in air, and therefore 
oxygen, to the roots.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 





THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


The Independent recently published a sym- 
posium onthe Southern question, from which 
we take the following written by a Mississippi 
gentleman. It is the most candid conservative 
fairminded review of the case we have ever 
seen. 

If there were seven millions of Chinese 
in New England as unqualified for citizen- 
ship as are the majority of the negroes in 
the South; if by Southern legislation they 
were made citizens and voters, and by 
their votes should place corrupt men in 
power, squander the state’s revenues, levy 
oppressive taxation on lands owned entire- 
ly by the native whites ; if the good people 
of New England should overturn this 
tyranny ; then if we of the South cried out 
fraud, intimidation, and unceasingly de- 
nounced them for not being thus governed ; 
if we ever told the Chinese that they should 
arm themselves and resist to death any 
attempt to keep them from ruling, for they 
had a right to rule, because, forsooth, there 
were more almond eyes in New England 
than any other kind of eyes; if we deman- 
ded that these Chinese should be received 
into hotels and churches and schools, and 
told the New England people that they 
were horridly wicked not so to receive 
them, would not such a message as this be 
sent tous? ‘‘Southern brethren, we need 
your help; send men, send money, to ele- 
vate these degraded Chinese; but let us 
manage the political and social relations— 
that is ‘a domestic and home-rule ques- 
tion.’” 

The negro problem is not, ‘‘How to 
secure the negro his vote at the next elec- 
tion?” nor ‘‘How shall caste be instantan- 
eously destroyed?” but ‘‘How can we fit 
the negro for citizenship?” ‘‘How can we 
elevate him in intelligence and virtue?” 
This is so pressing that we invoke aid from 
every quarter. When the negro has been 
qualified by education and character he 
will secure his rights as naturally as the 
heir enters into bis property on reaching 
his majority. Social relations will adjust 
themselves to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 





LINCOLN’S DISINTEKESTEDNESS. 


One cannot but be impressed anew by 
the fact that one of the most effective 
equipments of Lincoln for the performance 
ot difficult duties was a quality which he 
shared with Washington, and which each 
possessed to a conspicuous degree—the 
simple but tremendously powerful quality 
of disinterestedness. It was tact, i. e., 
intelligence added to kindliness, which 
helped make Washington a successful 
leader; it was tact which helped Lincoln 
to steer his administration not only 
through the perils of war but between the 
rocks of selfishness and faction—but with- 
out absolute disinterestedness, neither 
could have done so well, so completely, 
the work assigned. 

With the enormously increasing popu- 
lations, the seething social movements, 
and the ever-threatening political dangers 
of the new world, there are not and never 
will be times of perfect peace and quiet. 
Every administration, every Congress, 
state, community, every year, every day, 
has its emergency. In our uncertain and 
ever-shifting scheme of general and local 
governments good men, bad men, half-good 
and half-bad men, are continually pushing 
or being pushed to the front as leaders. 
Now and again an unscrupulous schemer 
attains a notable official eminence; and 
his disgraceful and pestiferous ‘‘success” 
tends towards the imitation of his methods 
on the part of men of easy consciences. 
The example of Washington, the centen- 
nial of whose inauguration is so near at 
hand, and of Lincoln, who was with us 
only yesterday, and whose pure and de- 
voted life is now being told for the first 
time—there will never be a moment when 
the example of these men will cease to be 
among the most saving forces of the na- 
tion.— Century Topic of the Times. 





THE NEW VEGETABLE. 


An English firm proposes to call Stachys 
tuberifera the Chinese Artichoke ; it might 
be called Chinese Potato just as well. 
Knot-root is another name proposed, and 
it is quite appropriate if the appearance of 
the tubers 1s considered, but, after all, 
that is a knotty (naughty) name; and why 
is it necessary to bitch another name on to 
it? Why is not Stachys good enough, as 
the Gardener's Chronicle asks. We have 
all learned to say potato and tobacco, and 
all European nations use the last name 
slightly modified. As to the former, what 
doubt can there be that potato is not bet- 
ter than the Pomme-de-terre of the French, 
or the Erdapfel ot the Dutch. It is no 
more difficult to say Stachys than Petunia, 
or Verbena, or Phlox, or Zinnia, or a 
troop of other botanical names now in 
common use. Even our old favorites, 
Rose and Lily, how far are these names 
from the botanical torms—only that of an 
altered letter or two! It, then, the 
Stachys is a plant that is coming into use 
as a garden vegetable, let us say Stachys 
and have done with it, and not go into tae 
manufacturing business in order to turn 
out a bran new name to add still more to 
the complexity of our garden vocabulary. 

To remove any timidity that might be 
be telt in speaking the name, it may be 
said that it is pronounced as if spelled 
stakis with the long sound of a—this, how- 
ever, Europeans would make broad, and 
for any of us it is a matter of choice. 

An English gardener gives the following 
recipe from the cook at hisplace: Soak in 
cold water five minutes, rub well with 
lemon, throw into boiling water with a 
pinch of salt for ten minutes, strain and 
shake vp with cream, or maitre hotel 
butter must be served at once. 

He adds: It is almcest in daily demand 
here, and in various ways. The house- 
keeper says, from her experience it is an 
excellent ingredient of mixed pickles, but 





not so good as a pickle by itself. Our 
yield this year is at the rate of about five 
tons peracre. I believe it is capable of 
doing much more.— Vick's Magazine. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 


If physical training is necessary to secure 
the best types of men, it is equally im- 
portant as an agent toward securing the 
fullest development of women. Further- 
more, most men are engaged in the strug- 
gle for material gains, and are obliged to 
confine themselves to efforts prescribed for 
them by the division of labor. The ten- 
dencies of our civilization is to warp, twist, 


and belittle men with the stamp of their | 
Leisure for physical culture | 


occupation. 
for its own sake can only come with in- 
crease of wealth, and this will ever be in 
the possession of the minority. At the 
resent time women as aclass have more 
eisure than men for self-improvement, and 
we must look to them to help on the higher 
evolution of mind and body, not only in 
perfecting themselves, but in helping to 
perfect others.—Dr. D. A. Sargent, in 
Scribner's Magazine for February. 





ABOUT OLD PEOPLE. 


' At many a fireside, too, of earnest Chris- 
tian people an old father or mother sits, 
waiting the call to go hence. It is the 
warmest corner of the fireside, perhaps ; 
they have clothes and food and shelter. 
Their busy middle-aged children love them 








tenderly, it may be; but they are usually | 


too busy to put their love into words. 
hey are gratetul, when they think of the 


long sacrifice of life which the old man or | 


woman who sits there, helpless now, made 
for them. But how often do they put th s 
gratitude into burning words which would 
warm and cheer the tired soul groping irs 
way down into the chill valley ot death ? 
They pay back the food and protection 
given to them in their childhood; but do 
they remember the boundless love the in- 
cessant care and the pride in them? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


Words of praise followed their every ac- | 


tion. 
— Independent. 


ONE WAY OF HEATING COFFEE. 


A mortar mixer at the new hotel was 
observed to be heating his kettle of coffee 
yesterday in a way which was no novelty 
to him, but seemed strange to a reporter. 
He dug a hole in a pile of sand, placed a 
lump of lime in it, sprinkled some water 
on the lime, place his kettle on it and 
banked sand up around it. When 12 
o’clock struck he shouted, ‘‘Come to tea, 
your coffee’s a bilin’.”—Portland Oregon- 
ian. 





Mrs. Anglomaniac (to butler)—‘‘Mat- 
thew, his grace, the Duke of Tweedledum 
dines and sleeps here to-night. I want 
everything in the most correct English 
way.” 

Matthew—‘'Ho, yes, hindeed, mum.” 

Mrs. Anglomaniac—‘‘Serve tea in the 
drawing-room at 5, and dinner at 8.30 
o’clock. Have no napkins at breaktast to- 
morrow, and serve cold game pates from 
the sideboard.” 

Matthew—‘‘Ho, yes, hindeed, mum.” 

Mrs. Anglomaniac—‘‘And Matthew, 
see that the weather is foggy. I want his 
grace to feel entirely at home.” 

Matthew—*‘Ho, yes, hindeed, mum.” 


MR te? AAR SE EAR ARNG IED Bid RS. 
March April May 

Are the months in which to purify the blood, as 
the system is now most susceptible to benefit from 
medicine. Hence now is the time to take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, a medicine peculiarly adapted for the 
purpose, possessing peculiar curative powers. It 
expels every impurity from the blood, and also 
givee it vitality and richness. It creates an appe 
tite, tones the digestion, invigorates the liver, and 
gives new life and energy to every function of the 
body. The testimony of thousands, as to the great 
benefit derived from Hood’s Sarsaparilla, should 
convince everybody that it is peculiarly the best 
blood purifier and spring medicine. 


LARGE YIELD OF POTATOES. 


Thomas O'Hanlon of Chinook (Dawes) 
in the Milk river valley of Montana raised 
108,000 pounds otf potatoes on three acres 
of land, in 1888. Yield, 600 bushels per 
acre. His oats made a yield of 75 bushels 
per acre. This land is all open for free 
settlement to home-seekers. Get a free 
farm from the government land. 
ther information, call on 
F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. 

P. M. & M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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VEGETABLE 


PAIN DESTROYER 


Bleeding from the 
Hemorrhages, Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily con- 


trolled and stopped. 
Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 


Sprains and Bruises, 


It is cooling, cleansing and Healing. 

+ POND’S EXTRACT is 

atarr « most efficacious for this dis- 

ease, Cold in the Head, etc. It is the best 

known remedy for aii diseases affecting the 

mucous membrane of the Eyes, Nose, 
Mouth, Throat, Stomach, etc, 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other pr paration has cured more 
cases of t distressing complaints 
than Pond’s Extract, 


Diphtheria, Sore Throat. 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is 

dangerous, 
Pil Bleeding or Itching. Pond’s 

es, Extract is the greatest known 
remedy, rapidly curing when other med- 
icines have failed. The leading physi- 
cians of Europe and America have re- 
commended Pond’s Extract for 
Piles, 


For Chilblains and Frost 
Bites, aA im ay remedy that 


Female Complaints, “tniy"s 


jority of 
Jemale diseases the Extract can be 
used, as is well known, with the greatest 
benefit. Full directions accompany each 
bottle. 


CAUTION. 
Pond’s Extract iis "en jimitatea. 


the words ** Pond’s Extract blown 
in the glass, and our picture trade-mark 
on surrounding buff wrapper. None 
other is genuine. Always insist on hav- 
ing Pond’s Extract. Take no other 
preparation. Jt is never sold in bwlk or 
by measure. 

l everywhere, Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75, 

Prepared by POND’S EXTRACT (0., 
N 


icse 


mK AND LONDON, 


” DOND’S 
EXTRACT 
OINTMENT. 


This Ointment is specially 
recommended for Piles. 

If used in connection with 
Pond’s Extract it will be 
found invaluable. 

Also for Burns, Scalds, 
Eruptions, &c.,&c. Testimori- 
Fosiont als from all classes. Price 5Uc. 

Sold by all Druggists or sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Put up only by 


POND’S EXTRACT C0.. 76 Sth Ave., v.¥ 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION | 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Aimost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


C2 











A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anzmia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections. 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
Pguals this palatabie Emulsion, 

SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


PHOTOS BY 


Helland 


10 Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 


OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TH 
T 
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SLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. &P. and C., K. &N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It include? 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds o! 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAI 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderaté 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in “outh- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Te™ 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily: 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily: 
between Chicago, 8t. Joseph, Atchison, Leave” 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and 5+ 
Paul. The popular touristline tothe scenic resor¥ 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverse? 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offer® 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Ci 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired inform® 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or addre® 


E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Ast 
CeTICAGO, ILD, 

















JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S BIRTH- 
DAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1889. 


Looking on Lowell’s picture, I recall 

Those dulcet days when Poesy was all! 

But had life been all Poesy to him 

Our diplomatic anvals had been dim 

To that fine lustre which his mission shed 

When foreign courts first echoed to his tread, 

Whom not alone in academic halis 

Hath England laurelled, but her Windsor’s walls 

Have seen at royal boards a goodly guest, 

Where princes learned a sage may sometimes jest. 

He knows Italian fie'ds and Allemain; 

He best could tell us of the things of Spain; 

Yet some whom he accepteth as compeers, 

Whose hearts have watched his growth so many 
years, 

Find something puerile in most renown 

And honor Wisdom more without a crown, 

Save that which age on handsome heads bestows, 

Where white becomes more beautiful than rose: 

For praise to us of threescore years and ten— 

Oh, what are praises but the breath ot men? 

And Love oft whispers, ’mid the world’s acclaim, 

Friendship and fellowship are more than fame. 


—T. W. Parsons. New York Criic. 





“WHY SHOULDN’T IP” 


My canary sings the whole day long 
Behind his gilded wires; 

Shut in from all that birds enjoy 
And happy song inspires ; 

The freedom, grace and action fine 
Of wi d birds he fore-goer, 

But, epite of that, wita lightsomeness 
His little heart o’erfl we. 

‘*The world is wide, 

And birds outside 

In happy cheer always abide, 
—Whby shouldo’t I?” 


I, too, must dwell behind the bars 

Of toil and sacrifice; 

From heavy heart ani weary brain 
My prayers or song; arise: 

Yet, all around, sad hearts abound 
And troubles worse than mine, 

If aught of comfort I can bring 

To them, shati I repine? 

God's world is wide; 

I I can hide 

My crowding teare and sing beside, 
—W hy shouldo’t I? 


— Helen M. Winslow. 





OLD AND YUUNG. 
Aunt Martha’s Spinning-Wheel. 


With spider-webbing tattered 
In travesties of lace, 
Mid treasures years have shattered — 
Once miracles of grace— 
Imploring lime to spare it 
With rusty tongue of steel, 
Behold it in the garret— 
Aunt Martha’s spinring-wheel. 


With slow and pensive fingers 
| wipe the webs away, 
While ioving Fancy lingers 
lo paint an olden day. 
When youth and beauty crowned it 
What gay songs used to peal! 
Now crickets wail around it— 
Aunt Martha's spinning-wheel. 


I softly touch the treadle; 
It gives a plaintive squeak; 
It begs me not to meddle, 
In murmurs sad and meek. 
Alas! the feet that /ithely 
Once twinkled through the reel, 
No more shall pat t blithely— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


How off its noisy turning 
Hath served a lover’s need, 
And kept Age from discerning 
What only Youth should heed! 
*Twould drown both vows and kisses 
That lovers love to steal; 
A dear old treasure this is— 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


For fear of house adorner 
in search of bric-a brac, 
Far in the garret corner 
With sighs I put it back; 
And there just as I found it, 
I leave for woe or weal 
With ghosts to glide around it 
Aunt Martha’s spinning-wheel. 


—Samuel Minturn Peck, Tuskaloosa, Alabama. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs. Luce & Co., who are putting much push, 
brains and tact into the new publication Horse and 
Stable have just issued a very valuable chart of 
the road distances between the different business 
centres within a radius of a dozen miles of Boston. 
103 Milk street, Boston. 


A woman best knows other women’s needs; jthis 
is prov d by the popularity of the Home-Maker so 
ably edite’ by Marian Harland who not only has 
written some of the best household works herself, 
but has shown skillas an editorin selecting the 
best which other womeu can write. The Home 
Maker is the best magazine yet published for 
similar interests. Home-Maker Publishing Co.- 
New York. 

THE MAGAZINES. 

Here are the March magazines full of en‘er- 
tainment and instruction, well adapted to profit 
and interest during the trying breezes of this 
harsh month. Among the notable articles is one 
about the railroad mail service by ex-Postmaster- 
General James; it contains a concise history of 
the evolution of mail carrting and pleads for a 
thorough application of civil service reform to the 
railroad mail service. Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Comments on Canada” in Harper’s 1s another 
very important article; he treats of Canadian 
politics, sentiments towards England, solidarity 
of the French element and the future of the 
Dominion in an interesting way. 


CATALOGUES. 


The Quinnipiac Fertilizer company of New Lon 
don, Conn., send us their annual pamphlet and al. 
manac, which contains many interesting ard prac 
tical suggestions about the use of fertilizers. A 
paragraph in the pamphlet on fertilizers deserves 
careful attention. 

Ferry’s seed catalogue opens its department of 
novelties with acolored illustration from a photo- 
graph of Ferry’s Early Puritan cauliflower, which 
the introducers claim to be the earliest and surest 
header on the market. The illustrated discriptive 
catalogue gives considerable space to the descrip- 
tion of different kinds of vegetables and grass 
seeds. The usual flower seed catalogue occupies 
the last thirty pages of the pamphlet. D. M. 
Ferry, Detroit, Mich. 

One of the most meaty catalogues that come to 
us every year is Lovett’s guide to horticulture. It 
gives eight pages to strawberries, eight to rasp- 
berries and biackberries, one each to currants and 
gooseberries, five to grapes, eighteen to fruit trees, 
three to nuts and nut trees, twenty-three to orna- 
mental trees, shrubs and climbers. The whole is 
interspersed with a number of colored illustra. 
tions, among which are Carlough apple, the Law- 
son pear, the Wonderful peach and the Erie black- 
berry. J.T. Lovett, Little Silver, N. J. 


One of the most showy and interesting cata- 
logues on the whole list is that of A. W. Living- 
stons’ Sons, 143 North High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
This firm are the originators of Livingston’s beet, 
Acme, Paragon, Perfection, Favorite, Golden 
Queen and Potato Leaf tomatoes, and a large, 
highly colored picture of Livingston’s New Beauty 
makes an extremely showy and attractive feature 
ofthe cover, The frontispiece has also a colored 
sheet with views of the New Peach tomato, Liv- 
ingston’s Golden Sweet corn and Improved Egyp- 
tian beet. The list of novelties printed on neatly 
tinted paper contains many specialtics, and a gen- 
eral list will also be found full ot interest. In send- 
ing for this catalogue our readers should be very 
particular to add the box number, 295, as it ap- 
pears in their advertisement in the paper. 

Low’s illustrated seed catalogue for 1889 says in 
its introduction that the author, while striving to 
make it as attractive as possible, has also en- 
deavored to render it an accurate and reliable 
guide to the gardener. Mr. Low has done good 
service to the cause oOfagriculture by the introduc- 
tion of the Essex Hybrid and Bay State squash, 
also by his Peerless early cabbage and Early 
Champion and Wax Bush beans. One page of the 
catalogue gives tables of the vitality of seed, the 
quantity required to produce the required number 
of plants, the quantity usually sown per acre and 
the number of trees or plants required to an 
acre. The catalogue has forty pages devoted to 
Low’s catalogue of specialities and novelties, in 
cluding many vegetables of his own introduction. 
The list of standard vegetables, grass and flower 
seeds Occup es a8 many more pages. Aaron Low, 
Essex, Mass. 

Parker & Wood’s annual catalogue for 1889 is 


solid, substantial, commonsense document, which 
will prove of great value to farmers and garden- 
ers. The first thirty pages are devoted to novel- 
ties and specialities in vegetables, including peas, 
beans, carrots, corn, tomatoes, onions, cabbages, 
melons, squashes, potatoes, etc. Then follow half 
a dozen pages of novelties of flower seeds, after 
which comes the general list of standard vege- 
table seeds with instructions for growing the dif- 
ferent kinds, occupying about thirty pages. Five 
pages of grass and grain seeds follow and then 
comes the flower seed catalogue, illustrated and 
containing all the old reliable kinds as well as 
many of the newer ones. Roses, bedding plants, 
hardy herbaceous plan's, climbing and trailing 
vines, Ornamental trees, also receive a share of 
attention, while due notice is given to the small 
fruits and general nursery stock, The implement 
catalogue takes forty-five pages of specialties, and 
has a complete list of well approved plows, har- 
rows, haying tools, pumps and other implements 
essential to the farmer, dairyman, horseman and 
market gardener. It is comprehensive and finely 
illustrated and should find its way into every farm 
home. Boston, Mass. 


The following miscellaneous catalogues have 
been received : 

Evergreen nurseries, George Pinney, Evergreen, 
Door Co., Wis. 

Diamond White Grape Co., Brighton, N- Y. 

Descriptions, cutalogues and price list of im- 
proved Monarch incubator, A. F. Wiliams, Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

A short treatise on hatching and raising chicks 
in incubators and brvoders, A. F. Williams, Bris- 
tol, Conn 
_ Eighteenth annual circular of W. H. Rudd & 
Son, Orrocco poultry furm, Plymouth Rocks and 
Pekin ducks, 10 Merchants Kow, Boston. 

Cox’s seed Annual 185, 411 to #15 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal, 

NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from White, Smith & Co., the 
following new music: Vocal: ‘*My Lady’s bower,” 
by Hope Temple; “Af‘erwards,” by John W. 


Mullen; ‘‘Avenging and Bright,” ‘*As a beam o’er 1 


the face of the waters,’’ and ‘‘Remember the Glo- 
ries,” each song arranged for quartet by Balfe; 
‘Fly not yet,” arranged for quartet by J. M. Mc- 
Laughlin. Instrumental: ‘:Killaloo”’ schottische, 
by &B. M. Davison; ‘‘Marche des Troubadours,’’ for 
four hands by Henri Roubier; ‘‘In the twilight,’ 
by Gustav Lange; “The Dewdrop,” by E. A. Fav- 
arger; “Said Pasha,’’ an overture by Richard 
Stahl; ‘Military Schottische,” by C. H. Rowell; 
**Dancing on the barn floor,” a military schottische 
by J. Thomas Baldwia; ‘Sounds of the ball,” by 
Ernest Gillet. We have received an edition of 36 
etudes or caprices for the violin, composed by Fed- 
erigo Fiorillo, also the March Folio, which con- 
tains for vocal music ‘My love’s a rover,’’ a waltz 
song for soprano by C, A. White, and ‘Two little 
birds are we,’’ a duet for children. The instru- 
mental music consists of ‘Santiago,’ a waltz by 
A. Corbin; ‘‘Larghetto,” by H. J. Dunham; 
“Sparkling Sunbeam”? mazurka by Paul Keller, 
and “The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls,’’ by 
Michael Watson. 





LAW QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS., 


In 1803 a right of way to draw out wood was 
deeded to several heirs, across what is now the 
south side of my farm. For upwards ot forty years 
no use hus beev made of it. Now there has been 
a sale of an adjoining wood lot and the purchaser 
intends to use this right of way. van he legally 
do so? 

ANSWER.—In regard to a way acquired by deed, 
mere disuse for any length of time will not defeat 
the right. Only adverse acts by the owner of the 
servient e-tate, continued for twenty years, will 
have that effect. Bannon ve. Angier, 2 Allen 
(Mass.), 128 fKarrar vs. Cooper, 34, Me., 400, 
Jewett vs. Jewett, 16 Barb., 150. 


Something over a hundred years ago there was 
a couuty road laid out across my iarm and 
put onrecord. For more than thirty-five years it 
has not been in use, andfor more than twenty 
years has been walled up by three different walls. 
Who does the land belong to? If to meor the 
county, or can apy one else claim it without paying 
forit? At present it is part of a meadow. 

ANSWER.—Prescription does not run against 
the public, wherefore the only question in this, 
has the county abandoned the road? It would be 
a question for a jury upon all the facts of the case, 
whether the action of the possessor of the ease- 
ment has been such as to show an intent to aban- 
don the right. Failure to use the way is one ele- 
mentin abandonment and long non-use alone may 
cause the loss evenof a public easement like a 
highway. Fox vs. Hart, 11 Ohio, 416. 


If a team, securely fastened, breaks away and 
runs, doing damage to town property, must the 
owner pay the damage? 2. Could he collect it 
from tue persons who frightened the horses by fir- 
ing a pistol from a house window, in front of the 
horses, butacross the street? By securely fastened 
I mean both wheels chained, it was a large team 
wagon. 

ANSWER —If the owner of a team is negligent 
in fastening it, and ruaning away it does damage, 
he is liable to the town or any one else injured. It 
is for the jury to say if fastening the wheels was a 
properly careful method. In one case where the 
chain stay broke, and the frightened horse did 
damage the owver was held liable. Welsh & Law- 
rence, 2 Chit. 262. 2. if a person carelessly dis- 
charges a gun by which a horse is frightened to 
the injury of the owner, an action lies against the 


shooter. Loubz vs. Hatner, 1 Dev. (N. CU.) L., 185. 


Is a fence wholly or in part of barbed wire a le- 
gal division fence in Massachusetts ? 

ANSWER.—NO, unless the fence viewers sit up- 
on the matter and approve the fence as an equiva 
lent for one of those named in the statute, andit is 
probable that the said viewers will not sit on the 
fence in question, and if they do it is possible that 
they may regard it as more than an equivalent to 
a statute fence. 





TEMPERANCE. 


The annual report of the Boston Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union thus speaks of the 
temperance work at the poils: ‘We can never 
count our work at the polis, with its many oppor. 
tunities for personal contact with the masses, as 
wasted.” 


A whole temperance sermon was recently 
preached in a few words by the proprietor of a 
meat market where a young lady called, and with 
much misgiving asked for a dollar towards paying 
a temperance lecturer of note, who was soon to 
speak for the W.C. T.U. His reply was as fol- 
lows: ‘*There’s your dollar. I’ve sold more meat 
in one day since this town went no license, than I 
used to sell in a week when we had saloons.”’ 


Reform the drunkard and rescue the drinker, 
and you cripple the saloon by removing its sup- 
port. Fortify the youth against its seductions, 
and you cut off its supply of new patrons. Let 
this educational work, this work of personal refor- 
mation goon. Let the churches work; let league 
and lodge and society work; let the press do its 
utmost to wrest from the saloon its support and 
undermine its power and influence.—Independent. 


The Chicago Evening News, one of the foremost 
papers in the West, in ja recent article on “Tem 
perance beverages,” shows conclusively that the 
appetite for strong drink is frequently contracted 
trom the habit of taking as medicine daily doses 
of cunningly advertised “bitters,” which are inva- 
riably compounded of a cheap brand of spiced 
whiskey, and further says, *‘A crusade against 
these is one of the imperative needs of the times.” 
The cause of temperance would be “promoted 
practically by such a crusade to an extent that 
hardly any similar amount of effort in other direc- 
tions could effect.”’ 


Writing about the great strike of car drivers 
and conductors in New York, a correspondent 
of the Brooklyn Eagle says: The temperance 
members of the labor unions say that if there 
could be a strike without liquor it would 
succeed. Said one of them on a street cor- 
ner on Wednesday: ‘“‘What can you expect? Is 
any one going to support and sympathize with a 
crowd drinking at the rate this one has been 
drinking allday? Iam a union member myself, 
and I think this strike was a just and necessury 
one, und voted that we should go out and make 





the fight for recognition of our organization, but 
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I don’t like the way it is conducted, and I don’t 
mind saying so.” 

The advocates of prohibition in Kansas find 
more and more eyidence all the while to justify 
their contention that the policy is proving a suc- 
cess. In his message to the legislature, Gov. 
Martin, the retiring governor, declared that prohi- 
bition had abolished the saloon, and that its aboli- 
tion had not only promoted the general prosperity, 
but also enormously diminished crime, as proved 
by the facts that, notwithstanding a steady in- 
crease in population, the number of criminals in 
the penitentiary is steadily decreasing; that many 
of the jails are empty, and the rest show a marked 
falling-off in the number of prisoners; that the 
business of police courts in tne larger cities has 
dwindled to one-fourth its former proportions, 
while in cities of the second and third class 
the occupation of police authorities is practi- 
cally gone; and that the dockets of the higher 
courts are no longer burdened with long lists of 
criminal cases. 





A WOMAN’S WAY. 


She would not stir a single jetty lash, 

To hear me praised; but when my life was >lamed 

Her Parian cheeks were kindled like a flash, 
And from her heart a sudden love unflamed, 

—F. B. Kenyn. 

“Our dear sister,” said the Nebraska pastor, 
‘‘has gone to a better land—that is, if there be any 
better land than can be found right here in the 
Missouri bottoms.”’ 

NURSE—“ We ought to have a piece of soft old 
linen to bind up Master Rupert’s bruise.” Young 
mother (anxiously)—Ought we, Barker?” (To 
under-nurse) “Jane, go right out and buy three 
yards of the fiaest old linen you can get.—Epoch. 


Modern Minister’s Wife—You yjlook worried, 
dear. Can't you find subjects that will interest the 
congregation? Modern Minister (gloomily)—It’s 
easy enough to find subjects that will interest the 
congretion; the trouble is to find subjects that will 
interest the newspapers.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


The latest conundrum going the rounds is this: 
‘“‘Why would a barber rather shave three Irish- 
men than one German?” asked he. ‘You give it 
up? Of course you do. Well, because he’d get 
45 cents from the three Irishmen and only 15 cents 
from the German.’’— Boston Journal. 


Lie 1. Time 11 A. m.—Mother—Now mind, 
Johnnie, there’s a ghost in that dark closet guard- 
ing the jam! Johnnie trembles violently and 
commences to wateratthe mouth. Lie2. Time 
2Pp.M. Johnnie—Oh, mamma! The ghost has 
exten half of the jam.—Lies. 


An Open Question. Governess—‘*Name the 
wisest man that ever lived.” Little Dick—*Sol. 
omon.” Governess—‘Correct; name the wisest 
woman.” Little Dick (after meditation)—“ Well, 
if I say you, ma will get mad, andifI say ma, you 
will get mad.— Philadelphia Record. 


Where larders are full—Young Tramp—“ Lets’ 
break into the kitchen of that big house tonight 
and git something to eat.” Old Tramp—*We 
wouldn’t find much there. Them folks puts on to 
much style. Gitinto the kitchen o’ steady-goin’ 
old fashioned folks ef yer want ter strike a ban- 
quet.”"—New York Weekly. 

Wife of offitial preparing for reception, to little 
boy, her son: “Johnny, you must keep out from 
under foot. Go with your nurse now up stairs. 
There’s a good little boy.” Johnny—* Mamma, 
what’s the matter wiv you; ain’t this your decep. 
tion day?” Mamma—Yes, my dear; you are 
using more appropriate language than you have 
any idea of.’’— Washington Post. 

Scene—A Toronto household. Mamma (to Edie, 
three and a half years, just home from¥her first 
morning at the kindergarten) —** Well, Edie, how 
did you like it?” Edie—I don’t like it a bit. 
The teacher put me on a chair, and told me to sit 
there for the present. AndI sat and sat, and she 
never gave me the present.— Detroit Free Press. 





THE THINKING CAP, 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OuR GRANGE 
HomeEs, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles No. 133 
No. 612. Quebec, 
Becharm, 

Harmless, 
Lesson, 
Onset, 
Setter, 
Terrace, 
Raceme, 
Mexico. 


No. 6144. ONION 
R I 
G E 
A Cc 
NERVE 
No. 613. Skin. Kin. In. N. 
Train. Rain. Ain. N. 
No. 615. M-arch, A-mass. R-asn. Y-ore. 
A-mend. N-ear, D-art. Maryland, 


New Puzgsies. No. 134 
NO. 616. FLIGHT OF STAIRS. 
First read horizontally, then vertically and so 
on. 
1. A jewel. 2. Came together. 3. A _ bever- 
age. 4. A girl’s name. 5. A small insect. 6. 
To touch lightly. 7. A small enclosure. 


NO. 617. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


Iam composed of 41 letters and an a quotation 
from Bryant. 

15, 34, 25, 3, 38, 36, 17, 6, 20 wrote ‘*She stoops to 
conquer.”’ 

38, 4, 24, 10, 2b, 38, 23, 39,35 wrote ‘Much ado 
about nothing ”’ 

13, 26, 32, 32, 3, 32, 2, 32 wrote ‘*Maud.”’ 

7, 5, 22, 19, 31 wrote “John Burns.”’ 

4, 9, 18, 30, 21, 38 wrote ‘*The one horse chaise.” 

41, 14, 16, 32, 1 wrote “‘Night Hours.”’ 

12, 29, 41, 3, 31, 32 wrote ‘Ode to St. Cecelia.” 

40, 16, 38, 10, 37, 32 wrote ** The Eagle’s Nest.”’ 

39, 3, 37, 27, 4, 33, 4, 28, 30, 5, 38 wrote many short 
poems. C. Ee C. 

NO. 618. PYRAMID, 


1. Avowel. 2. A large vessel. 3. A prickly 
shrub. 4. A thick mat for kneeling*upon. 5. A 
large plant and its flower. 6. Act of maintaining. 

NO. 619. HIDDEN QUOTATION. 

Take two words from each sentence and form a 
quotation from Shakespeare. 

The sweet scent of daffodills filled the air. 

Come and see that blue water lily. 

I heard a robin day before yesterday. 

I dare not stir or I shall scare the swallows. 

Take this pansy and remember me. 

The winds howl about the emoty nest. 

Have you heard of Sherman’s march? 

Unite beauty with a sweet disposition. 

Cc. 
NO. 600. CROSS-SQUARE WORD. 

e. 1. Fragrance. 2. A sharp. 3, 

substance. 4. Aname. 5. 


E. C. 


A gaseous 
A circus ring. 
VALENTINE. 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


**100 Doses One Dollar” is true only of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and it is an unanswerable argument 
as to strengtn and economy. 


Having polished off Hayti, our navv will now 
proceed to do so samoa.— Boston Herald, 


If your system needs toning up, don’t waste 
your money on bitters or other‘ spring medicines,” 
use MAGEE’s EMULSION of Cod Liver Oil, Extract 
of Malt and Hy pophospuiies —a food, medicine and 
stimulant ali in one. 


The greatest pleasure I know is to do a good ac- 
pe 2 ~ ‘crm and have it found out by accieent. 
—Lamo. 


The Standard Authority in England for 
drugs and their uses, The British Pharmacopeia, 
speacs highly of the valueof POND’s EXTRACT tor 

seases of the mucous membrane, for Piles und 
for subduing Hemorrhages. 


Conscience, once unbalanced by the overweight 
of wrong .ends to an underestimate of wrong.— 
Prof. Phelps. 


Boston, July 13, 1883. 
Dr. 8. A, Tuttle.—I have used your Klixir for the 
last eleven years in various ways, I have nsed it 
for colic, contracted cords, horse ail, ete, sore 
throat, and coughs,and find it as good as recom- 

W.B. THOMAS, 

Truckman, formerly of Chicago. 


‘*What will be the end of the human race?” in- 
quired the orator, and one fellow ia the audience 


mended, 





remarked that if cremation continued to grow in 
popularity, the race would end in a dead heat.”— 
Terre Haute Express. 


Gains, ga ns, gains, every-where gains! 
That is about the best epitome of the NEW-YORK 
Lir& INSURANCE COMPANY’S annual report for 
1888, which will be found in our advertising col. 
umns. |Income, twenty-five million dollars—a gain 
of three millions; payments to policy-holders, over 
ten million dollars—a gain of over a million; as- 
sets, over ninety three million dollars—a gain of 
ten millions; surplus, over thirteen million dollars 
—a gain of ever a million and a half; insurance 
written, one hundred and twenty-five miilion dol 
lars—a gain of about twenty millions; insurance 
in force, over four hundred and nineteen million 
dollars—u gain of over sixty millions. The NEw- 
YORK LIFE already compr.ses within itself the 
business and resources of ualf a dozen ordinary 
companies, but its growth has been solid and its 
management far-seeing. The admirable contracts 
it offers, and the superior results of its matured 
policies have made it a favorite Company with the 
insuring public. 


Whatever is said to the chemist, he ought to 
always be ready with the proper retort.— Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, 


Dr Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound 


is absolutely the greatest known remedy for the 
Radical Cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Humors, 
Diptheritic or Mioeral Blood Poisoning, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, Dropsy and Liver Complaint. 
$1. per bottle (6for5). At druggists. 


Young Man: ‘Will you give assent to my mar- 
riage to your daughter, sir?”” Old Man (firmly): 
“No, sir, not a cent.”—Hachange. 


The Great Reservation. 


Montana, from the depths of her mountains, 
produces the gold and silver as a m dium of ex- 
change for theearth; and from her 4,000,000 head of 
stock; horses to furnish the power, and cattle and 
sheep the meat and wool as a means of subsistence 
for mankind. Splendid chances for you to engage 
in the stock business on a small or iarge scale in 
the Great Reservation of 18,000,000 acres of free 
governmen’ land recently opened for settlement in 
the Milk river valley. Get a grain farm or stock 
ranch near Chinook (Oawes) of Glasgow. For 
further information apply to 

Fe TNEY,G. P.& T.A., St. P. M. & 
M. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


Lawyer: ‘I have my opinion of you.” Citizen: 
‘Well, youcan keep it. The last opinion I got 
from you cost me $150.""— Yonkers Statesman. 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Send by 
mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper—W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wellesley Sophomore (to Vassar ditto)—‘'I do 
think your cla+s yell is too lovely for anything! 
How did you get it up?’ Vassar Sophomore— 
“Oh, we were having a meeting for that purpose, 
and a mouse came gliding out of its hole. The 
yell was a kind of spontaneous affair.”"— Burlington 
Free Press. 


A Diphtheria Scare. 


There is no doubt but that diphtheria in its worst 
form is very prevalent in many cities and small 
towns. At the same time, that fact is no reason 
for frightening people out of their wits, wit every 
new case of sure throat. Even ulcerated sore 
throat is bad enough, and co person would have 
that forfun Yet hundreds of persons are said to 
have had diphtheria who only had a severe sore 
throat. The form of sore throat which often passes 
for diphtheretic is what old people call quinsy. 
‘-Putrid sore throat,’’ known long before diphth- 
eria, was probably a form of diphtheria, and very 
dangerous. An old hospital nurse in Boston says: 
‘It ain’t the clear cold ot winter that lays people 
up with colds, catarrh, and sore throats, and lays 
the children low with diphtheria; it’s the soft, 
pleasant, alternating with the wet, slushy days,” 
Chis is very true, and explains why those troubles 
are so prevalent this unusually soft rainy winter; 
the air, in fact, is laden with poisonous vapors. The 
first symptoms of true diphtheria are much like 
those of a heavy cold on thelungs. There is fever, 
some stupor, and difficulty in breathing. Very 
sharp pains, and often felt in the neckgglands, just 
below the ear, the tongue is coated, the throat and 
tonsils inflamed, little white spots, which increase 
and turn to a dirty yellow or brown color next ap- 
pear, and a peculiar odor totally unlike ulcerated 
sore throat is noticeable. Ifthe disease is of the 
black or mailgnant type nothing but a miracle can 
restore the patients to their former good health. 
Very many reliable people claim tohave cured 
severe cases ot diphtheria with Jonnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment. Be that asit may, it is worth trying, 
because so easily used internally, dropped on sugar 
or as a gargie, and bathing for external use. We 
know from experience that it will cure a common 
sore throat in one night, and thousands of people 
claim that no remedy known will relieve colds, 
catarrh, bronchitis, croup, etc., as promptly as the 
yood old Johnson’s Liniment. If it cures them, 
why not diphtheria? It was an old family physi- 
cian’s prescription. I. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, 
will send free to any person an illustrated pamph- 
let about its use, Send them your name. 


KID GLOVES FREE! 
10,000 PAIRS GIVEN AWAY | 





Fverv lady has heard of. even thouch she may never 
have worn the famous ‘**Foster’” Kid Glove. The 
**‘Foster” is one of the best brands of kid gloves man- 
ufactured, and the grade we offer retails everywhere at 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per pair, and in some places at even 
higher prices. A good black kid glove is always stylish, 
and is a necessity to every lady, young orold, and every 
one who answers this advertisement may secure @ pair 
Free. 

“The Ladies’ Bazar” is a mammoth eight page 
paper, with a national reputation as one of the best fam- 
ily papers published. Every number is full ot good things 
to interest and amuse the home circle. Our premium 
offers lead all in value; we want 100,000 subscribers, and 
take this way to get them. This advertisement will 
appear but once, and those who want to secure a pair 
of these gloves without cost, must act quickly. State 
size of gloves wanted. To every person who will 
answer this advertisement, and send 25 cents, postal 
note or stamps, to help pay postage, etc., We W ill send 
“The Ladies’ Bazar,” one year free, This as- 
tounding offer is made to place our paper In 10.000 
homes, and unless you act at once, this chance will be 
gone forever, Address 


Pubs., THE LADIES’ BAZAR, Lynn, Mass 


EVERY 


who sends for my 


ee 


500 Varieties. of POTATOES 
will receive a new variety FR FE 


by simply naming this paper. 
G. D. HOWE, North Hadley, Mass. 
50,000 FARMERS HAVE USED 


AND APPROVED THE 


“ACME” 














The Best 


Agents 
Wanted. 


PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 

Stee! Crusher and Leveler. Double Gangs of 
Adjustable Reversible Coulters. Lumps Crushed, 
Soil Cut, Lifted and Turned in one operation. No 
Spike or Spring Teeth to pull up ubbish. Ne 
Wearing Journals. Practically Indestructible. 

Sizes 3 to 12 ft. wide. iy and an ed oniky. 

liver Free at. Convenie is- 
tributine epots West and South. 


Don’t Buy a Base Imitation or Inferior Tool. 


FAI R Order a Genuine Double Gang Acme on 

Y TaraL, to be Returned at my Expense if not 

P LA @ Satisfactory. No Pay Asked in Advance. 
Illustrated Pamphiet FREE. 


Sole Manufacturer, 
DUANE HH. NASH 


ngton, New Jersey. 


Qe" Mention Tus PAPER. 


Jos. Breck & on, Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 


A SUFFERER funsrsi.ioum 
wasting Wweakness, 
lost vigor, etc., was restored to health in such a re- 
wm arkable manner after all else had failed, that he 
will sena tne mode ot cure FREE to all fellow suffer- 
ers. Address L. G. MITCHELL, East Haddam, Conn. 





= a — — 
so 
COMPOUND SYRUP OF HYPOPHOSPHITES 
CURES CONSUMPTION, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula and all Wasting Diseases. 


IT IS PLEASANT and palatable to take as honey. Does not produce Nausea, and is 
easily assimilated. 

ts strengthening eff cts are almost immediate. 

IT DOES NOT COME UP to assert itself semi-occasionally afier being swallowed, as 
other Emulsions cerlainly do. 

IT IS AGREAT PRODUCER of BONE and MUSCLE, it purifies the Blood, and patients 
gain rapidly in weight while taking it. 

IT IS A TRUE EMULSION, the only one that is always ready, always alike, and 
that never has a thick, gummy and greasy blob at the top to upset the patient’s stomach. 

IT IS USED in all the LEADING HOSPITALS. 
IT IS PRESCRIBED by the MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS in the United States and 


Canada, and many assert that it is 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 


Ask your Druggist for it AND 
Lawrence, Mass, 


J. A. MAGEE d G0. Manufacturers, Toronto, Canada. 


— 
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CASEI CASH? 
4s 300 ‘ 
M@ STEM-WINDING | 

i WATCHES K 


GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. +. GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Fead and Inearn! ¥ 
Guess and WZJA7in: 


So successful was our last contest, when we gave away 
$5,000 Lv subscribers, December 25th, that we have decided to 
make a still more liberal offer of $10,000 IN CASH, 800 
8'l EM-WINDING WATCHES and 100 DIAMOND] 
RINGS, TO BE GIVEN AWAY APRIL 25th, 1889. 

A pintof ordinary rice, -ALL WHOLE GRAINS,- 
has been placed in a pint (wine) measure even ruil, the 

' eye into an ordinary pint glass preserving jar and seale 

he jar has been deposited with the North River Safe Depos 
Company, and cannot be opened or counted till the expiration 
of this contest, Apri) 25th, 1889. 

\ THE FOLLOWING 8,189 PRESENTS WILL BE 
DGIVEN TO THE 
THE BEST GUESSES AS T0 THE NUMBER 
KERNELS OF KICE THE JAR CONTAINS, 


1 Present to ihe Subscriber Guessing the Correct Number of Kernels, - - - 


1 present te the Subscriber guessing nearest the correct number, « . 
2 present te the Subscriber making the next best guess - - - 
1 present to the Subscriber making the next best guess, . 
5 presents tothe & Subscribers making next best guess, $100 each, 
10 presents to the 10 Subscribers making next best guess, 50 each, 
20 presents to the 20 Subscribers making next best guess, 25 each, 
5b” presents to the 50 Subscribers making next best guess 10 each, 
100 presentstothe 100 Subscribers making next best guess, 5 each, - 
200 presentstothe 200 Subscribers making next best guess, 2.50 each, 
E 500 presentstothe 500 8&rhbsacribers making next best guess, 2 each, - 
2.25) presents to the 2,250 Subscribers making next best guess, 1 each, - - . - 2.250 ee 
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Subscribers, accompanied by 


mi ll 


months. and send us 30 
a AND RESULT ANNOUNCED IN MAY NUMBER OF THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD. 
: —ForaClub of Five Vearl 

YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE i 

Each Subscriber is entitled to two guesses, and the getter up of the Club I« entitled to two cucases & 
% THE AMERICAN HOMESTEA cxtions issued from Jersey City, It contains eight large = 

reading matter for the mcney than almost any other publication in the United States. 
& DIAMOND RINGS tothe FIRST ONE HUNDRED PERSONS SENDING US A LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS WITH 
a= N 

3 THAN @5, WE WILL GIVE AN ELEGANT GOLD PLATED STEM-WINDING WATCH 

uf We hove been so long before the public that it oucht to be a sufficient guarantee that we will do as we we 


3,139 Presents, - - - - - - ~ Amounting to $10,000 = 
N O C =i A RC cE —We make nocharge for the guess but in order to introduce our old and ¥ 
: « well known publication, THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD, into new = 
lomes, We require each one answering this to become a vubscriber for at least six roa 
== certs in posta~e stamps or cash, which entitles you to one guess, or 50 cents for a yearly subscription, ™ 
w which entitles you tu two guesses or #1 for atwo years’ subscription, which entitles you to four guesses, = 
SS The Jar will be opened and grains of Rice counted April 25th, 1889, bya Committee chosen by the Subscribers, 
T 
‘™ Should no one guess the correct number, then the one guessing nearest will receive the first present of 
= $2,000. Should two or more persons guess the correct number, then the one whose guess Is first received = 
will reeeive the $2,000, and the next the $1,000, and so on. 
a 2.50 Cash, we will send one extra Subscription, For a 
= Club of Ten and #5.00, we will send two extra Subscriptions, Fora Club of twenty and $ 000, we will 
be send five extra Subscriptions, Fora Club of forty and $20.00, we willl send ten extra Sub«criptions. 
== for each extra Subscription, Put Club-raisers’ Guesses on separate slip of paper. = 
is the title of one of the largest, handsomest, and best publi- §j 
La pages, 48 long columns, completely filled with newest and choicest reading for every member of every Amer 
= ican home. The subscription price has been reduced to onty 50 cents a year, which affords more choice 
u DIAMOND RINGS AND WATCHES FOR Cy DR In order to obtain a large list of subscribers before & 
= {Al ’ iM ih NY. April 25th, we will give away 100 GENUINI 
™ NOT LESS THAN #10 IN CASH, and to the next 800 PERSONS WHO SEND US A LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS, 
— AND NOT LE 
== arree. If we a ec unknownto you, any bank, commercial agency or publisher in N. J. Will tell you who we 
P39 are. Mone, ma) nt by Postal Note, Registered Letter, or P.O. Order. Address ; 
Es THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD, 74 & 76 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


% CT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. NZ 
a rane en nn i i sm © mp4 


CONTINUED VICTORIES. 


THE COOLEY CREAMER 


AGAIN PROVES ITS 
SUPERIORITY OVER EVERY OTHER APPARATUS 
AS A CREAM RAISOR AND SEPARATOR. 

The AVAL. YSES of the SKEMMED MEILK at the Granite State Dairymen’s 
s Ant ith showsthattheCoOLEY CREAMER 
im fromthe milk the most thoroughly, the next nearest competitor had 
l p reen. more butter fit ieft inthe sk mned milk. The CENTRIFUGAL 
SEPA t& ATOR Dad 32'6 per cent. more butter fat leftin the skimmed milk, proving 
ely thatthe COOLEY CREAMER isthe best Cream Eaiser or 
Separatore 

This agre 





Association tial Mee ing.Jan sth- 


The cre 


eone usi 
eS With test made by the committee at Amherst, Mass 
, when the skimmed milk from the COOLEY CREAMER & ‘ed by Prof. 
Goessmann of MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE showed that the COOLEY 
SUBMERGED CREASIED was the best Cream Kaiser or Separator. 

Also with Prof. Short,of WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, who tells the 
Farmers of hisstate: **Submerged setting of milk is preferable toany 
other system § as.if the milk issubmerged promptly assoon asdrawn from the cow, 
and the water kept cold, it produces more cream than by any other process, and pre- 
vents contamination by any impurities in the atmosphere.” 
The above confirm all public tests. 

The COOLEY CREAMER always shows that it extractsthe cream from the 
milk more thoroughly than any other apparatus, and consequently makes 
the most butter. SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


51900’ potatoes 


1500 offered by American Agriculturist. $1000 offered by the Quinnipiac Co 


In event of the American Agriculturist Prize of $500 not being taken by a crop grown exclusively with 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZERS, ore. 750 in Gold 


OFFER 
for 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Prizes in this compe- THE QUINNIPIAC COMPARY 


tition. For circular with full particulars 
NeW LONDON, CON” 


free, apply to our local agents, or address 
CANADA UNLEACHED HARD WwoopD 


SH FS SUPPLIED IN CAR LOTS, 


IN BULK, BAGS OR BARRELS. 
Direct Shipments. Guaranteed analysis. 


Cheapest Fertilizer in Use. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Box 487 NAPANEE, ONT., CANADA. 


Creamery in Oct., 


Qa 





FOR 
THE 








Address 





brother farmer: 


Your Souls! ssesieergec: 


Price List and Pamphlet Free. 
\ oY 
Bless ra seed catalogue, 


when you can eive one containing pees as many and ver 
\ proba bly more varieties and ail new vegetablesthat are really 
. valuable, for just NOTHING® It may have less paint abour 
the covers, but, great Scott ! we are not after pain®, but seed, 
fresh and true to name, such as will make with a master's 
hand its own picture all over our farms and gardens; seec ¢ 
A am not afraidto WA BRANT on the cover of mycata 
logue. Come, my fellow farmers, and _join the thousands. 
@ who for thirty years have been users of my seed; why, we 
were a goodly company and having pleasant times together 
before the great majority of the present race of seedsmen (bless 
| the boys! ) had left their nurse’s arms! _ Send for a catalogue. 
JA 


ES J. H. CRECORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


RON HORSES! 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, Grosse Isle, Wayne County, Michigan. 


About 200 pure-bred as on pass. wees ony : eestep cay. _ Morne 
guaranteed breeders, e catalogue wit ry of the br ree by 
pv yew SAVAGE & FARNUM, Detroit, Mich, 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


Beautifully formed 
high-stepping Stal- 
lions and Mares, su- 
perb action. bred 
under the patronage 
of the French Gov- 
ernment. For cata- 
logue and history of 
the breed address 


Saraped Farnum, 


Detroit, Mich, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 9. 1889. 
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CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE. 


The Largest Firm in This Line in the 
Eastern States. 


THEIR MAGNIFICENT AND COMMODIOUS PREM-~ 
ISES RECENTLY ERECTED.— THEIR BRANCH 
HOUSES IN NEWTON AND DES MOINES, IOWA, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA, AND THEIR COAT FACTORY 
IN NEW YORK.—THEIR PRESENT PROSPEROUS 
CONDITION OWING TO PROBITY AND STRICT 
ATTENTION TO BUSINESS.—THEIR SUPERIOR 
SPRING STOCK.—A CHAPTER ON A NEW SUB- 
JECT OF GREAT INTEREST TO OUR READERS, 


In the city of Boston there are some fifteen 
wholesale clothing houses, and about the same 
number doing a wholesale and retail business 
combined, representing in sales not less than 
$20,000,000 per year, the capital invested be- 
ing fully $4,000,000, an array of figures which 
conclusively prove that the clothing industry is 
one of the most important in the city, and far 
more extensive than most of our readers, and 
even the great majority of the pees of Boston, 
are aware of. The credit of the houses ranks 
A No. 1 in every respect, and there are as few 
failures in this line as in any in the United 
States, the firms having ample capital to carry 
on any enterprise in which they may embark. 
So far as the Boston houses are concerned it 
may be said that their constituency comprises 
the whole ot New England, customers coming 
from the remotest parts of Maine, and all the 
States being represented in the constant flow of 
visitors to the stores. lt is safe to say tbat Bos- 
ton sells 

MORE CLOTHING 


in proportion to population, than any other city 
in tne Union, and the prices are so low as to be 
astonishing to men in the trade in other cities. 
The reasons contributing to the fact that the 
merchants here can afford to sell so cheaply is 
partly owing to the easy rents, light taxes and 
comparatively low expenses, thus enabling Bos- 
ton to compete with New York and Philadel- 
phia, at prices which those cities are unable to 
create. Inthe manufacture of clothing, judging 
by the best estimates available, New York 
stands first, Chicago second, Boston third, 
Rochester fourth and Cincinnati fifth. In Bos- 
ton, all graces are made and sold, and there has 
been a decided increese in the business during 
the last ten years, and while all tastes are ca- 
tered to, the largest proportion of the demand is 
for medium and high priced clothing. Before 
the war a large percentage of the cloth for man- 
ufacturing purposes came from England, while 
now probably not more than fifteen percent of 
it is imported, showing the 


ABILITY AND ENTERPRISE 


of the American manufacturers. The domestic 
materials used by this house are obtained prin- 
cipally from the New England and New York 
inills, encouraging home industries, more es- 
pecially those of the Eastern states, wherever 
possible. 

The premises of the Continental Clothing Co. 
which comprise a basement and six floors, are 
situated at the corner of Washington and Boyl- 
ston streets, famous for nearly a century as the 
site of the old Boylston market, around the 
name of which hang early and pleasant, as well 
as some heart-stirring reminiscencies. The build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $350,000, and, with 
the site, bears a present valuation of nearly 
$1,000,000. It was erected according to sug- 
gestions furnished by the firm, whose )ong-expe- 
rience enabled them to anticipate every require- 
ment needed for the most effective prosecution of 
the business. The designs were prepared by Mr. 
Carl Fehmer, of Boston, one of the most suc- 
cessful and celebrated architects in America, 
the result being that it ranks as the model 
clothing establishment of America, if not of the 
world. Its location is un-surpassed, there being 
probably no spot in Boston past which there 
is @ greater pedestrian traffic, and being easy of 
access from all the railroad depots. The build- 
ing presents a very imposing appearance, being 
one of the most 


CONSPICUOUS FEATURES 


of that part ot the city, and—what is certainly 
unique in the clothing trade is the fact that it is 
vpen on four sides, being bounded by Washing- 
ton street, Boylston street and Boylston square, 
ziving that abundance of light so necessary to 
the successful conduct of a business of this 
character. Its construction is substantial 
throughout, each floor being supported by iron 
columns, firmly fitted into iron girders, while 
the ceilings are lofty, insuring perfect ventila- 
tion. When all the conveniences with which 
the building is replete are considered, including 
the most approved systems of steam heating, 
arc and incandesant electric lighting, from 
piants of the latest designs located in the base- 
ment, facilties for shipping and receiving, and 
the general utility and safety which were from 
the first considered as of prime importance, the 
great forethought of the firm in devising the 
plans at once become apparent. An idea of the 
quality of the goods and scope of the business 
may be tormed by an examination of the 
exhibit behind the plate glass windows, which 
have a frontage of 84 feet on Washing- 
ton street, and 190 feet on Boylston street, the 
display being beyond question the most attrac- 
tive and excellent in the city, or in New Eng- 
land. 

The favorable impression thus created is fully 
sustained by the busy scene presented on enter- 
ing the store. The large number of employees 
are ever ready to give 


THE MOST COURTEOUS ATTENTION TO VISITORS, 


to whom the vast quantities of clothing of every 
description must present entirely new ideas of 
the business. The first floor is devoted to the 
retail department, where every description of 
garment may be obtained at a moments notice. 
On the second floor is the wholesale depart- 
ment and the offices. Here may be met repre- 
sentatives of the leading retail clothing houses 
of New England, to whom this house offers 
peculiar advantages, and also of the most 
prominent manufacturiug and jobbing firms in 
the United States. The upper floors are de- 
voted to the manufacturing departments, in 
which some 350 persons are employed. The 
goods are first carefully selected, then sponged 
and steamed to prevent shrinking, then passed 
to the cutting department, after which they are 
7 to bemade up. Before being placed in 
stoc 


EACH GARMENT IS CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 


as to pockets, buttons, button holes, etc., one of 
the most annoying features in clothing made by 
urdinary manafacturers, being unreliapility in 
ihese respects. 

In addition to the Boston premises the firm 
have branches at Newton, lowa, Des Moines 
and Omaha, where a very large business is 
done, and a coat factory in New York, where 
some 800 garments are made every week. The 
ousiness was established in 1861, the firm being 
iirst known as Chas. W. Freeland & Co., then 
us C. W. Freeland, Beard & Co., next as Free- 
land, Beard & Richardson, then as Freeland, 
Harding & Loomis, the present title being 
adopted in 1876. The name of the Continental 
Clothing Co. was taken in 1873, a most happy 
choice, the name of the Continentals being dear 
co all New Englanders, associated as it is with 
‘tirring incidents in the history of the country. 
it is also appropriate to the present site, also 
associated with many notable events. The 
premises were first located on Devonshire street. 
At the time of the fire the business was removed 
so 744 and 756 Washington street, and in No- 
vember, 1888, to the present commodious and 
magnificent premises. The present members of 
che firm are Mr. James H. Freeland, Mr. 8. W. 
Loomis, Mr. Wm. A. Morris and Mr. J. P. 
Whitmore. Mr. Chas. W. Freeland, an origi- 
nal partner, died in 1884. He was in every 
sense of the term a first class business man, 
having held positions of trust, among which 
raay be mentioned, treasurer of the Dwight 
Cotton Manufacturing Co. of Chicopee, and the 
Great Falls Cotton Menufacturing Co. The 
inany expressions of sorrow at his death were 
\aost sincere, not perfunctory, but with the full 
appreciation of the loss which had been sus- 
tained, not only by the trade, but by the com- 
wunity. 

The credit of the house ranks high, and this, 
everything being conducted on 


CASH PRINCIPLES. 


certainly entitles it to praise. The sales of the 
irst year after the business was established, at 
. time of inflated values, amounted to probably 
$700,000, and now the business extends up into 
the millions. The Newton, Iowa, branch was 
ustablished in 1880, the Des Moines branch in 
1885, the Omaha branch in 1887, through which 
the eastern and middle States, and all those 
West of the Mississippi are included in the 
firm’s operations. The New York factory was 





established in 1882. The business at first was 
exclusively wholesale the retail department 
having been added in 1873. Although this 
house has been some 28 years in existence yet 
the changes which have taken place during that 
time are truly phenomenal. The city in 1861 
had a population of less than 180,000 and the 
ee have been in proportion to its 
wth. 
oer. James H. Freeland, the senior partner 
in this great firm, was born in Hopkinton, and 
has always been connected with the clothing 
business, he and his brother, already alluded to 
as deceased, having established a clothing house 
in Worcester from which place the business was 
removed to this city. Mr. Freeland is a man of 
large executive ability, and ranks as one of 
BOSTON’S PROMINENT CAPITALISTS, 


and is a large owner of real estate, among which 
some valuable land in building lots at Mag- 
nolia which is constantly increasing in value. 
He has been called upon to fill positions of trust. 

Mr. S. W. Loomis was born in Columbus, 
N. Y., where his father was a farmer, another 
of many examples of successfui business men 
who in early life were connected with agricul- 
tural pursuits. He remained on the farm till 
he was 16 years of age, and was at the Sher- 
burne academy till he was 19, when he entered 
a dry goods store, remaining there one year; 
then connecting himself with a clothing house 
at Binghamton, N. Y., where he remained two 
years. Having great taith in the future of the 
West, and in Chicago in particular, in 1863 
he entered the employ of Tuttle, Thompson & 
Co. for two years, and in 1865 was admitted to 
partnership. He then connected himselt with 
the present house, assuming the control of the 
Chicago branch known as Loomis & Co. After 
the Chicago fire the branch was discontinued and 
he came to Boston, where he has remained ever 
since; the general management devolving upon 
him in 1876. Mr. Loomis ranks as a first class 
business man, of tremendous energy and activ- 
ity, possessing great 

POWER AS AN EXECUTIVE. 


System has been carried by him to as near per- 
fection as appears attainable, everything mov- 
ing with the ease and harmony of a machine. 
He is the buyer for the house, exhibiting 
shrewdness, judgment and far-sightedness, es 
pecially in forecasting fluctuations in the mar- 
kets. From what we had heard we expected to 
meet a man of at least sixty years of age, and 
when we saw & man apparently not more than 
forty, we were surprised, as doubtless many of 
our readers who have done business with him 
have been. 

Mr. William A. Morris is the office man of 
the concern, having obtained all his business 
knowledge in connection with this house, and 
his partnership by sheer force of character, his 
abilities having been of great value to the firm. 

Mr. J. P. Whitmore has charge of the retail 
sales department. He is very 

POPULAR WITH THE TRADE 


und his services are highly appreciated by the 
firm by reason ot which, and his energy and ac- 
tivity, he secured his partnership, always hav- 
ing cordially united with his colleagues in work- 
ing for the best interests of the concern. 

Briefly summarized, the business of the firm 
may be said to be the manufacture and sale of 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing, having other 
departments afterwards referred to, the aim be- 
iug to supply all goods, from the most expen- 
sive to the cheapest, and to equal in excellence 
the products of both the East and the West. 
The business is divided into the following do- 
partments: Men’s ready-made clothing, boys’ 
and children’s clothing, custom made goods, 
cloths and trimmings, hats and caps, gent’s fur- 
nishings, etc. In cloths, plaids and Scotch 


| cheviots, in a great variety of novelties, will be 


the leading styles for the coming season, and in 
cut, the prevailing shapes will be the Prince Al- 
bert, three-button cutaway and ordinary sack. 
Pants will be made much wider than formerly. 
The firm have spent several months in selecting 
and preparing the most attractive and elaborate 
stock of choice spring novelties ever shown in 
Boston. Inthe men’s department, in addition 
to the extensive display of rants, which includes 
all qualities of cassimeres, worsteds, etc., atten 

tion is called to the style of sack coat which 
will be very fashionable this spring, it being 
closer fitting and more shapely than those ot 
last season. The leading feature of the business 
for the present season, is the varied line of 


SPRING OVERCOATS 


comprising over one hundred of the newest and 
most serviceable kinds of material. In diagonals 
some fine samples of cloth are shown manufac- 
tured by the celebrated Globe Woolen Co., and 
by the Hockanum Co., than which there are no 
more reliable makers. The goocs are made up 
in the best manner, by the most skilled work- 
men, and fthe linings, in silk throughout, are 
beyond comparison, so that gentlemen who may 
require garments of this description will appre- 
ciate this opportunity, the fit being warranted 
perfect and the style irreproachable. To meet 
other tastes the firm offer various styles and 
grades of Oswego mills wide wale worsted 
goods in overcoats, made in the best manner and 
lined and trimmed in the latest fashionable 
styles. They have also a very fine line of 
Scotch Cheviot overcoats, lined throughout with 
silk, made with lapped seams, long rolls, and in 
all respects as attractive in appearance and as 
satisfactory in wearing qualities as anything 
now obtainable in Boston. In the 


CHEAPER GRADES OF SPRING OVERCOATS 


the assortment is equally complete, including 
thoroughly reliable all wool goods, of cloth 
mannfactured to order by the Putnam Woolen 
Co., whose twilled fabrics have gained a high 
place in the estimation of judges of woolens. 
An examination of these overcoats will prove 
that, quality considered, the prices are such as 
were never before quoted for cheapness, and 
which could not now be charged except for the 
unusally tavorable circumstances under which 
the goods were purchased. In connection with 
the men’s clothing department the house give 
special attention to uniforms of all kinds, and 
as there are in almostevery towna military 
company or Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, 
badges etc., to which doubtless large numbers of 
our readers belong, it will be of interest to them to 
know this fact. Specially low rates bave been 
established for the uniforms of the G. A. R., 
made of the best fast-dye all-wool cloth, war- 
ranted not to fade. The house also manufac- 
ture large quantities of railroad conductors’, 
police, telegraph and special messenger uni- 
torms,etc. The house have for years been the 
makers of the uniforms for Wagner Palace car 
Co.,the Pullman Car Co.,Boston & Albany R.R., 
Revere Beach & Lynn R. R., West End Rail- 
road of Boston, the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, the Union Pacific and other railroads. 
In the boys’ and children’s department ihe firm 
are now offering an unusually fine line of attrac- 
tions. These include plaited Norfolk blouse suite, 
strictly ail wool Scotch plaid fabrics,in sizes suit- 
able tor boys trom four to thirteen years o/ age. 
There is also a fine line of boys’ dark brown 
striped all wool cassimere goods, made in plait- 
ed Norfolk blouse styles, very dressy and gen- 
teel, suitable for wear either in spring or sum- 
mer. In the various grades of goods in this 
line there are over 


100 DIFFERENT STYLES 


of suits, in every conceivable design in color 
and material, manufactured with the utmost 
care and skill. The stock of boys’ and chil- 
dren’s knee pants is very complete, and all are of 
new, fresh goods, made up from all! wool fabrics 
and in every size to suit the demands of every 
class of trade. These goods may be returned 
at the firm’s expense if, upon examination, they 
do not prove to be worth the value set upon 
them. The boys’ and children’s spring over- 
coats are equally wortby of attention, being 
made of materials thoroughly reliable in every 
shade and color, correct in every detail of man- 
ufacturing, and equal to any in the United 
States. 

In connection with the custom and woolen 
goods business, the firm has a thoroughly well 
stocked cloth and trimming department, for 
the sale, both at wholesale and retail, of every 
description of fine foreign and domestic cloths, 
cassimeres and trimmings, suitable for fine 
merchant tailoring purposes or manufacturing. 
In the custom department the firm have given 
the utmost attention to all details necessary to 
give the most perfect satisfaction. The busi- 
ness in this branch has 


MORE THAN DOUBLED 


since the new establishment has been occupied. 
In the hat and cap department this house has 
become famous for the introduction of new 
styles and for the buperior quality of the goods 
supplied. One of the most attractive depart- 
ments is always that of gents’ furnishings, and 
to this, probably more than to any other, pub- 
lic attention is generally bestowed, for which 
reason the firm have given to it more than or- 
dinary care. The lines of white shirts are 
worthy of notice,and in which this firm have 
been very successful in affording satisfaction. 





These shirts are from the well known factory of 
C. F. Hathaway & Co.,of Waterville, Me. For 
uality of materia], excellence of workman- 
ship and perfection in fit, they are not equalled 
by any in the country. The firm claim, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that the 
white dress shirts made by Hathaway & Co. 
are the best in America, and an important 
point is that the very cheapest of them are cut 
just as full and as large as the finest 
An article of this kin¢ must be of special in- 
terest to 
OUR FARMER READERS 


thousands of whom live in Massachusetts and 
many in the vicinity of Boston, who will 
doubtless become regular customers of this 
house. To such the stock carried here would 
appear as a revelation, and as the goods are 
sold as cheap, with regard to quality as at any 
store in the country, we have no hesitancy in 
endorsing the Continental Clothing House. 
We do this the more cheerfully because the day 
has passed when farmers can be indifferent in 
matters of clothing, either for themselves or 
families. There was a time when all a respect- 
able farmer or his sons needed in addition to 
‘“‘workaday duds,” was a decent “Sunday-go- 
to-meeting” suit, which was most likely of 
homespun cloth and “strictly domestic” make. 
They were serviceable garments, and for those 
days answered every purpose, but times are 
changed; the farmer has to mingle more freely 
with city folk ; he has to attend the local grange 
or cultural society and to take a more 
prominent part in political and municipal mat- 
ters, and he is every day becoming a 


MORE IMPORTANT FACTOR 


in the progress of the country. He is making 
himself more powerfully felt and is becoming 
daily more alive to the amenities which his posi- 
tion imposes upon him. He is no longer a mere 
clod hopper, as he was sometimes contemptuous- 
ly termed and is fully equal to his metropolitan 
fellow citizen in external appearance. The young 
men too have caught the progressive spirit and 
demand clothing as stylish and as well made us 
their city cousins, and when they now go to the 
party, wedding or grange they present an ap- 
pearance which for taste and refinement is 
creditable. This is as it should be and with 
this thought in mind we recommend the Conti- 
nental Clothing House as the best medium 
through which such laudable tastes can be grati- 
fied. Our farmer readers will do well to send for 


* THIS FIRM’S CATALOGUE 


an elegantly illustrated pamphlet, containing the 
fullest information clearly stated so as to ena- 
ble farmers to send orders by mail with the 
assurance that they will receive just what they 
desire. The catalogue contains full instructions 
tor self-measurement, by which with the aid of 
measuring blanke, forwarded on application, a 
person can measure himself for any garment, 
with as much accuracy as the most skilled 
tailor, and by the figures thus supplied the firm 
guarantee @ perfect fit. At this season the 
numbers of our readers visiting the city, will 
find it interesting and advantageous to call at 
this store; even if they do not desire to pur- 
chase, they will be received with the utmost 
courtesy and everything wil! be cheerfully open 
for their inspection. The signs in the sales- 
rooms will be found jgratifying, giving evi- 
dence of 
STABILITY AND FAIRNESS 


on the pait of the proprietors. One of these we 
give verbatim, as follows: 

“To salesmen and employes:— Let the 
‘Golden Rule’ govern all your transactions with 
customers or visitors to the Continental. Do 
unto them as you would have others do to you. 
Do not recommend any article of merchandise 
that you cannot conscientiously say is honest 
merchandise, and fully worth the price asked 
for it. If mistakes occur always rectify them 
immediately and for your customers’ advantage. 
Always treat your customers as personal friends 
and never give cause for dissatisfaction with 
your goods or in any other way.” 

To the hundreds of our subscribers who are 
proprietors of country stores, including in their 
stock the articles carried by this firm, we would 
say that it would be well to investigate the terms 
upon whicn they will be dealt with by them, and 
to examine the stock. They might make impor 
tant additions totheir local trade by keeping 
this firm’s goods on hand, not only because of 
the superiority of the styles furnished, but also 
by reason of the low figures at which they can 
be supplied. 











DLL WEIGHS 


VAL Powis 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity 
More economical 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 

petition with the multitude of low test, short weight- 


This powder never varies. 
8 and wholesomeness. 


alum or phosphate powders. ld —_ in cans, 
BoyvaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t.,N Y. 


WANTED! 


Energetic men to travelon 

: Salary, selling Nursery 

Stock. Liberal terms to begin- 
ners, if of mature years. 


S.T.CANNON & CO., “ween” 


Mass. 


FARMERS. 


If you want the best, most complete, and most 
comprehensive Farm Account Book ever pub- 
lished, send 50 cents to GEO. A. RoGERS, P. O. 
box 106, Upton, Mass., and receive by return mail 
his New Farmers’ Account Book. It will please 
you. GEORGE A. ROGERS, 

P. O. Box 106, Upton, Mass. 
ARMER WANTED— April Ist an Ameri- 
can man with family, (wife to board help.) 
Must be industrious, perfectly temperate, a first- 
class milker and able to direct men. A permanent 
situation, good wages and house rent to the right 
man. WINSLOW 58. LINCOLN, 
Feb. 25, ’89. Worcester, Mass. 


FARM TO LET- 


A fine market and milk farm of one hundred 
acres situated in Sudbury, near the East Sudbury 
station on the Central Mass. Railroad, twenty 
miles from Boston. Milk sold atthe door. H. T. 
BROOKS, So. SupBURY, MAss. 


LADIES’ BOOTS, 
Only $2.00, 

In either KID or GOAT 
button, OPERA TOE or 
COMMON SENSE. 
OUR SIAMANG KID, 


° 3 
A DAISY, as Soft as 
FRENCH KID. 
Sent 
Post Paid 
to any part 
— of the 
United States on Receipt of Price. 
B. C. D. and E. Widths, 24 to 7. 
Write for Price List. Mention this Paper. 


W. H. JONES’ SHOE SUPPLY CO,, 


P. O. Box 62, Natick, Mass. 


BONE MEAL 


ed Oyster Shells. Send tor Price List. 
CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 




















for Poultry, Granu- 
lated Bone and Crush- 
YORK 





HOW IT _ STARTED. 


The Account of Two Serious Disasters 
which came Without Warning—How 
to Keep Out of the Pit of Danger. 


Mr. William Z. Coulton, of Worcester, Mass., 
walked rapidly to catch a train, thus getting 
into a perspiration, and carelessly sat in a 
draught after the train had started. The next 
day he was in bed with physicians attending 
him, and the third day he died. 

Mrs. Frederick Man- 
ton, residing on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, 
Boston, contracted a 
severe cold while at- 
tending an evening 
reception, which so 

2 impaired her health» 
“that she never re 


f 
covere from its 


Zr : effects. 

The reader says these were only colds! Ve 
true. But do you not know that nearly all 
known diseases start from colds? They are 
slight beginnings, but how frightful their end- 
ing! Itis only a slight cold, but it goes to the 
lungs and causes pneumonia and consumption ; 
only a cold that flies to the heart and causes 
instant death ; ony a cold that settles in the 
kidneys, liver and bladder, and brings final 
death, with lingering agony. No man ever died 
of ens | or bladder disease who did not first 
take cold; no woman ever became a confirmed 
invalid who could not trace its origin to a cold, 
Such being the terrible truth, the necessity of 
guarding these first beginnings in time must be 
plain to all. 

Dr. Gardiner, of the American Medical Col- 
lege, recently said: ‘* While most colds go 
direct to the kidneys 
or bladder, I have 
never known a case 
where, if taken in 
time, by the prepa- 
ration known as 
Hunt’s Remedy, 
they could not be 
cured and expelled 
from the system. 

But where the cold 

is allowed to linger, 

in most cases, it re- 

sults in continued 

ill health or death. 

This great Remedy is superior to anything now 
known to doctors or medical institutions for 
the cure of kidney or bladder diseases or for 
female troubles, and I endorse it most 
heartily.” 

The danger of small beginnings are too often 
overlooked. Take them in time! Use the right 
remedy and only such remedy as has been 
endorsed by the highest authorities and 
proven its worth by years of popularity. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore STREET. 
New York, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, 


\ Ls Pa r 
PEKIN DUCK FARM. 
—o—— 

Our large flock of magnificent breeders, selected 
with the greatest care from over 8000 last spring’s 
ducklings, began laying in December, 1888, and 
have kept it up ever since. 











Purchasers will be furnished printed directions 
For Hatching and Raising Ducks. 
Persons interested in the business are invited to 
see the workings of the farm at Walpole. 
EGGS per doz. ee 2660 0 0 $1.50 
6s ** hundred. ... 6.00 


Special Rates for Filling Incubators. 


F. H. FAIRFIELD, 
Walpole, Mass. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 


is full of useful information on Woman’s Handi. 
work: Knitting, Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Art 
Needlework, and other household topics of practi- 
cal character. Every lady should subscribe for it 
Price, 50c.a Year. Address 19 Park Place, N. Y. 











DIRIGO STATE SEEDS. 


Our package for 1889 is made up fresh, contains 
15 packets full size, assorted and sent free by mail 
for 30centsin stamps. 3 packages 75 cents. No 
better seed than Maine grown. Address at once. 
REED BROS., SO. Bridgton, Maine. 


Seed Potato 


CATALOGUE 
Describes the choicest SEED 
POTATOES and the earliest 
Seeds, grown in the Cold 
North-East. Ittells ofthe won 


derfully early MINISTER 





and names special Low Freig 
East and West. Ittells how 
to raise potatoes. Sent fre 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, 


CARIBOU, MAINE 


"OVER people believe that it 
6,000,000 pa 8 best to buy ? eds 
of the largest and most reliab. e hy use 


Ferry’s Seeds 


ePeel eis 
aEi¥ 





mm D.M. FERRY & CO. are 
acknowledged to be the 


| Pah a 
/ 
Sd — 


iw) lustrated, Descrip 
” tive and Priced 


f SEED ANNUAL 


; For iss9 

Will be mailed FREE 

to all applicants, and 

f to last year’s customers 

Ayre gedering it. Invalu- 

abletoall, Every person using 

ee | Garden, Field or Flower Seeds 
a should send for it. Address 


0.M.FERRY & CO., Dctroit, Mich 


This grape origi. 
nated in the Green 


> 
yes 
fe 


oS 








. is very 
diearly; color, green- 
ish white; pulp, ten. 
der, sweet and deli. 
cious. , ony 
4j grape yet introduc. 
ed that ranks first, 
Jboth in earliness 
Zand quality. It 
should be in every 


et en. Send for 
tircular, giving further information. We also offer 
afull assortment of other nursery stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


HOVEY & CO’S. 


Reliable Seeds. 


Now is the time to order Seeds. 


We have many beautiful novelties in Flower 
Seeds, which are now offered for the first time, 
Something new among the vegetables that all 
should try. Send for our Annual Catalogue which 
contains full information. Mention this paper. 


HOVEY & (0., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston Mass. 


HARD STONY SOIL 


will wear out man’s life trying to till it,and under 
the best of circumstances produces very little but 
stones. The same time and work spent on the rich, new 
soil of MICHIGAN produces ten times the results, 
This State is so situated that there are many large 
Cities ee accessible by the many railroads crossing 
the State. If you wanta fine home, productive farm 
and be surrounded by plenty and get a full reward for 
our work write to O. M. BARNES, d Commissioner, 
ing, Mich., and find out all about the best farms. 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 

AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide tothe Keys, 
Price $1.00. No previous knowledge of music 
whatever required. Send for book of testimonials 
free. Address, The Doreas Mazine, 19 Park 
Place, New York. 














Gort 


fame spreads, and many people purchase ; 


Ground Beef Scraps, 
Desiccated Fish, 


free to all interested. 


ther notice,send absolutely free to one 
locality, one of our Grand Double [> 

relescopes, and the best Doubie-Bar- 
relled Shot Gun made. We 

are able to make this wonderful offer for the reason that our goods are, - 

of such merit that, when a person possesses them, in any locality, their Wy 

a large and profitable trad 

always results. We can supply free only one person in each locality. 

Those who write at once, will make sure of their reward, while those 

who delay will lose the chance. Best Gun. Grand 7 elescope. No space 

to explain further here. Those who write at once wil] secure prompt de- 


livery. State your express-oflice address. Address, MH. HALLETT & CO., Box 2339, Portiand, Maine. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


By buying of the manufacturers who sell at prices that defy competition. 
Ground Oyster Shells, 
Cracked Poultry Bone, Bone Meal, 

And everything necessary for the Poultry Yard. Our treatise, Points for Poultry Raisers, mailed 


In order to introduce our goods, we will until fur- 
. person in each 


Loading. 
10 or 12 Bore. 





Poultry Invigorator, 


C. H. Thompson & Co., 71 Clinton st., Boston. 





Chicago 





M. D., M. R. C. S. London. 


37 TREMONT &8T., Opp. MUSEUM 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. Howard can be consulted on all the diseases 
and ailments of the human system, with assured 
confidence of speedy relief. All hereditary and 
constitutional diseases, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
pe and all kidney and liver complaints. Dr. 

ioward does not bottle up worthless medicines at 
high prices, as a cure-ail, and induce his patients to 
awallow them, but gives every case a thorough 
diagnosis, and prescribes accordingly. Dr. Howard 
has made the various and peculiar diseases of wo- 
men a study for many years, and has attained the 
most gratifying resuits. Dr. Howard’s success with 
rheumatism alone is, perhaps, unsurpassed in 
medical science. Persons who have had inefficient 
treatment at the hands of other physicians would 
do well to consult Dr. Howard. The more difficult 
the case, the more credit forthe cure. All ladies 
requiring the advice of an experienced physician 
should consult Dr. Howard, he being a thorough 
expert in the difficult and complicated diseases of 
the urethra and the eutire female organism, 
Charges very moderate; consultation free. 

Office Hours—9 A. M. to9 P. M.; Sundays, 9 A, 
M,to4pP.M. The poor given advice gratis, 8 to9 


Acal Estate. 


LARCE PASTURE 


FOR SALE, situated in the east part of Peter- 
borough, N.H., on the Greenfield old road, 350 
acres more or less; well watered, divided by stone 
walls, will keep a large stock. If not sold will be 
let. Price $1000. A part of the purchase money 
can remain on mortgage. Apply to CHARLES 
ROBINSON, Room 26, 209 Wasaington St., 


~ LANDS. 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 

rofitable homes. Low priced farming and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
toM. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Farm No.1 is a farm of 215 acres of land, lays 
sloping to southeast, up in the highest state of 
cultivation; cut 90 tons first quality hay this sea- 
son, with \6 acres corn and 15 acres barley. Land 
smooth, hay all cut with machine; land fenced 
with stone walls. 50 acres wood; 25 acres twenty 
five years’ growth mostly hard wood. First-class 
house; new horse barn, 12 stalls and 12 stanchions 
for cat'le; main barn will tie up 70 head of cattle 
and hold 100 tons of hay. Cellar under whole. 
Nice carriage house. This farm is within 5 miles 
of one of tie best markets in Worcester county for 
all kinds of produce, and a big paying business 
connected with the farm. This farm only needs to 
be seen to be appreciated, and can be bought low 
and on easy terms. 

Large and small farms, wood ana timber lots, 
private dwellings and business chances of al! kinds 
on hand. If you want to sell orif you want to 
buy, call on or address 

WILLIAM E. HUSE, ESQ., 
EAST BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
Real Estate Broker and Auctioneer 











SURE CURE FOR !N:OMNITIA, 


Insomnia, namely sleeplessness, has caused and 
causes more misery, hopelessness, and utter de- 
spair to its victims, than any other ailment that 
flesh is heir to. Insomnia is not only a source of 
extreme misery ard danger in itself, but is the 
fountain head and forerunner of numerous other 
diseases. Dr. Berkley Howard, late of London, 
now of Boston, who has himself been a severe 
sufferer from this complaint, has discovered a per- 
fect cure in his own person for insomnia, and pre- 
scribes it to his suffering patients with entire suc- 
cess. This remedy is purely vegetable, and is free 
from all the deleterious ingredients usually found 
in such remedies, namely, opium, ether, chloro- 
form, etc. After using this remedy for a short 
period, natural sleep will ensue and all treatment 
can cease. Dr. Howard’s well-known merits in 
Europe, and his present success here, are ample 
guarantee for a trial of this valuable remedy. This 
is not a patent medicine, and is prepared only by 
Dr. Howard, and sent direct from his office as 
ordered. Address, enclosing stamp for particulars, 
DR. B. F. HOWARD, 37 Tremont street, oppo- 
site Museum, Boston, Mass; or seen at office daily. 


——- J ow AGS ae | 7 
[NOIAN ASTHMA CURE. 
‘ FOR THE INSTANTANS 
RELIEF AND PERMANENT c 
ASTHMA PHTHISIS &B© 
F MEDICINES THE MOST E E ‘ 
&° VER DISCOVERE AL ww? 
F DOES WONDERTUL 
GGIST ENCLOSE So¢ FOR ONE BOX 
FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF U'S FREE OF HA XGA on 
TAFFORD MANFG Co. 36 BROMFIELD 5T- BoS TON. 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 





CURE, OF 4&L NC 


“VURES 





tise on the culture of ducks, 

with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation. etc. 
Giving also an experience of near- 
ly thirty years by the author. 
Price 50 cents. 


JAMES RANKIN. 
South Easton, Mass. 


EARLY SEEDING. 


Mr. Paris Gibson (of Great Falls, Mont.) 
commenced sowing wheat on his 50 acre field 
two miles from Great Falls, on the 9th of this 
month. Of this 50 acre tract 40 acres were 
broken up last summer and this is the first 
seeding. The other ten acres have been sown 
to wheat the past three years and every season 
have produced excellent crops of hard Fife 
wheat. It is needless to state that the crops 
were grown without irrigation. Farmers are 
generally plowing and sowing grain. Settlers 
are coming in rapidly, taking the free lands 
east of the city on Box Elder and Belt creeks. 
—Great Falls Tribune. 

For further information apply to 

F. I. WHITNEY, G. P. & T. A., St. P. M. 
& M. Ry., St Paul, Minn. 


R--U--MARRIED? [If not, youshould join 
the “Home Endo..ment Association,” and then 
when you marry you will get a nice start towards 
‘*housekeeping.” A $500 or $1000 division—open 
to both sexes. Certificates written at half price 
this month Send stamp for circulars to 

A. H. TOWLE, 21 Main street, Bangor, Me. 


PEERLESS DYES 203..MS.tccim 


SoLp BY DEUGGISTS, 


[tie BOOK is a complete trea- 














q _ 
SAMPLES FREE 
P) 7 0 NAN 7 A to AGENTS Sn New y — ee 


BERKLEY F, HOWARD, 


Gluten Meal. 


$100 REWARD 


Will be paid for the information which will lead to the conviction 
of any person or persons guilty of selling any article of feed in bags 
under our TRADE MARK with intent to deceive, representing the 
same to be CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL. 


Our LEAD SEAL is on every bag of our meal. 
CHICAGO S. R. 
BUTLER BREED & CO., Boston, General Eastern Agents. 


CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL for MILCH COWS is the best feed 
in the World. 


COMPANY. 


j TEFARMS and MILLeASsve.. — 
and excha: ee Jatalogues 

4 R.B.CHAPFIN & CO..Richmor “ 
COOD-BYE, 7y.20' 9. Got Bye), & 


perimentsin magic, and cample cards’ Allonly 10 cents. Capital Card Co. ,Colambes, Obie. 
hee 12 CENTS IN STAM Ps—TIen 
J packeis of our tine new strain Early Blood 
Turnip Beet Seed. Packets FULL SIZE. 

ADDRESS AT ONCE, 
REED BROTHERS, Box 59, South Bridgtcn, Me. 


Stock. 


Sg es Cows for sale— 

Pure bred and grades. Some fresh in milk, 
others soon to calve. All deep milkers. W. H. 
WILKINSON, Brightside Farm, Holyoke, Mags. 

JEGISTEKCEs Guernsey Bull 20 months 

Vv old. First classin every respect. Price $45 
to insure a quick sale, No use for him ‘this is 
not two thirds his value. M, B. CHESLEY, 
Amesbury, Maas. 


= HSHIRE PIGS—Orders booked for 
spring pigs, have got 9 first class Yorkshire 
sows'o farrow this spring by Pequot Chief No. 
510 and Paragon 3d No. 416 “‘prize boars” also sey- 
eral Chester white sows, served by same boars. 
No stock better for fattening purposes than this 
cross. Address W. E. PENDLETON. Box 
861, New London, Ct. 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 
Registered Chester White Swine. 
All but two 2d prizes offered for large Whites at 
two State fairs and with equal success at county 
shows—$250.00 in premiums in 1888. A few servy- 
ice boars on hand; orders booked for spring pigs. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E.C. HAWKES & SON, Charlemont, Mass. 


. AAR A . 

Ohio IMPROVED Chesterses 
WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins !s1 
PRIZES in U. S, & FOREIGN Coun- 
Tries. 2 WEIGHED 9806 LBs. 
SEND FoR Desor 
THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS 
L. B. SILVER CO. CLeveLano, 0. 

(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes In 1887, 

ner.) 


Send for facts and mention this paper 














IPTION & 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANA, 
ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 
New England. Stock of all ages and both 

sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAMEs C. Poor, Manager 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


$5.00 and upwards, according to age. 


LT, BRAHMA & PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


$2.00 each, Eggs $2.00 per setting. 


ST. BERNARDEDOGS, 


Prices reasonable for pedigreed stock. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Every variety; by the doz., 100, or 1000. 





Send for catalogue of all, 
GEO. Q@. DOW, North Epping, N. H. 





118 PRIZES AND GOLD MEDALS. 


Awarded to the Elmwood 
Stud of PERCHERON & FRENCH 
Coaca Horses at the Hornells- 
ville Exp’n, Buffalo Exp'n, 
N. Y¥. State Fair, Onondaga 
County Fair, Bay State Fair— 
a record above the hiulh 
Quality, action, wid 
breeding, unsurpassed. Ne 
importation of Prize ler 
cheron and French Cowc) 
Horses arrived Sept. 1. 
of the largest Studs i: 
— U. 8S. toshow you. Dk 
buy until you have seen 200 of the choicest Horses 
ever imported, Buy only the best, and secure per 
manent success in breeding. Terms easy. Visitors 
welcome. Send stamp for large Illustrated Catalogue. 

JOHN W. AKIN, Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

Station—Ensenore, Southern Central Div. of P. & 

N. Y. Canal Co's R’v. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 
STRENGTH VITALITY |! 


————— 


the 





KNOW THYSELF. . 
A GREAT MEDICAL WORK FOR YOUNG 
AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN. 


THESCIENCE OF LIFE 


OR SELF-PRESERVATION. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 
“UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Vice, Ignorance, Excesses OF 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Rel 
tion. I would say to all such persons, as well 38 
to all who are sick and do not know what ails 
them, who daily, almost hourly, exclaim, ‘‘W hy 
do I suffer So!” **Is There no Balm = 
Gilead!” ‘*Is There ne Physician There: 
that cry may henceforth cease, for this invaluable 
Medical Work is written especially for YOU. It 
is dedicated to YOU, and sent forth 1o meet 
your urgent needs and rescue you from impending 
ruin, and restore youto7 Ts @RG@® 81+ 


SOUND HEALTH. MANLY VIGOR 


Possess this grea 
work. It contains three hundred pages, roy 
8vo. Beautiful binding, embossed, full gilt. It 
also contains more than one hundred and twe® 
ty five extraordinary prescriptions for acute a0 
chronic diseases. It is a Household Physicia® 
in fact. Price, only $1.00 by mail, post-paid, com 
cealed in plain wrapper. Illustrative prospect 
Free, if you apply now. The distinguish : 
author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., received the GOL, 
AND JEWELLED MEDAL from the Nations’ 
Medical Association, for the PRIZE ESSA 
ON NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. 4 
ker and a corps of Assistant Physicians may > 
consulted, confidentially, by maf! or in perso® 
from 9 o’clock A. M. until 6 P. M., daily, at th 
office of THE PEABODY MEDICAL INST! 
TUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston; Mass: 


Avoid unskilful pretenders. 





to whom all orders for books or letters for advice 
should be directed as above 





